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PRESIDENT JOHNSON PLEDGES COOPERATION 
TO PRESIDENT-ELECT NIXON IN TRANSITION PERIOD 


Richard M. Nixon, in a dramatic political comeback, was 
elected the 37th President of the United States on November 5. 
He will be inaugurated January 20. 


The President-elect, who served as Vice President during the 
Eisenhower administration, was defeated by John F. Kennedy in a 
bid for the Presidency in 1960. Thus, Mr. Nixon is one of three 
men in the Nation's history to be elected to the White House after 
having been defeated in a previous try for the Presidency. The 
others were Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 


In a congratulatory telegram, President Johnson pledged to 
Mr. Nixon that he would do "everything in my power" to make his 
burdens lighter on the day he assumes office. 


The President voiced the hope that the Nation "will turn now 
from the divisive contentions of the political campaign to a united 
search for peace and social justice." 


Pointing out that "every American no matter what his political 
faith" must admire the "perseverance and determination" shown by 
Mr. Nixon, the President told him, ''As you well know, the respon- 
sibilities of leadership today are probably heavier than they have 
ever been before. They are certainly too heavy and too important 
to be also encumbered by narrow partisanship." 


A promise of support also came from Vice President Humphrey, 
who ran against Mr. Nixon. "Please know," he said in a wire, "that 
you will have my support in unifying and leading the Nation." 


In a post-victory statement, Mr. Nixon stressed that the great 
objective of his administration at the outset will be "to bring the 
American people together." 


"This will be an open administration: open to new ideas, open 
to men and women of both parties, open to the critics as well as 
those who support us,'' the President-elect said. 


"We want to bridge the generation gap. We want to bridge the 
gap between the races. We want to bring America together. And I 
am confident that this task is the one that we can undertake and 
one in which we will be successful." 


The President-elect also said that he had received "a very 
gracious wire'' from President Johnson, in which Mr. Johnson ex- 
pressed his desire "to be of assistance in the next administration." 


"T, in turn," Mr. Nixon stated, "pledge again to him my assis- 
tance and cooperation in the interim period between now and the 
inauguration in any activity that may be helpful in bringing the 
peace to the world that we all want." 
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THE COVER — President-elect 
Richard M. Nixon, suggesting 
that a one-voice policy might 
lead to “some very significant 
action and progress toward 
peace,” said after a White House 
visit on November 11 that the 
Johnson Administration would 
speak for the next Administra- 
tion as well as its own during the 
next two months. 





SOME MYTHS ABOUT FOREIGN POLICY 


The Secretary describes some of the myths, some of the ghosts which surround some great issues of the current period. 


Following is the text—except for brief introductory 
remarks—of an address by Secretary Rusk before the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut at New 
Haven on September 12: 


A NEW President will be inaugurated in January. 
Your present 54th Secretary of State will turn over 
the seals of office to the 55th Secretary of State. Like 
any GI in a foxhole, I shall welcome my own replace- 
ment with a certain affection. 

But the Nation will address itself to the great tasks 
of the Nation. And I think you may be interested in 
hearing me say that it has been my privilege—and it 
has been a vrivilege—to meet with committees and sub- 
committees of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in open and closed sessions literally hundreds of 
times in the last 742 years. On no single occasion have 
I found differences of view falling on party lines on 
these large and complicated, difficult, knife-edge, border- 
line decisions which affect the life of the Nation and our 
relations with the rest of the world. Because when we 
face the rest of mankind, by and large, partisanship is 
irrelevant. And so I would hope that what I say here 
tonight is listened to with something of that spirit in 
mind, because I want to talk about some of the myths, 
some of the ghosts, some of the misconceptions and 
misunderstandings which surround some of the great 
issues of our current period. 


Czechoslovakia 


First, I would like to call your attention to the com- 
ment that there must have been somehow some tacit 
understanding between the Soviet Union and the United 
States with respect to Czechoslovakia. It has been alleged 
that there must have been some “spheres of influence” 
agreement between us, that perhaps there was “an ar- 
rangement” made at the Yalta Conference, that perhaps 
the Soviets acted in Czechoslovakia with some “carte 
blanche” from the United States, that we concurred with 
or connived in that aggression. 

Now, these are absurd accusations, without a shred of 
truth in them. The United States has not entered into 
any spheres-of-influence agreements or understandings 
with anyone anywhere in the world. And one of the 
reasons why we have not is that we do not see the con- 
cept of spheres of influence consistent with the possibili- 
ties of maintaining the peace of the world. One would 
have to decide, first, who are to be the master races who 
are to exercise spheres of influence. And who, then, are 
to be the subordinate peoples who are to be subject to 
those spheres of influence? And then how can you curb 
the rivalry of those great powers as they struggle with 
each other about spheres of influence? 

We tried to put that kind of talk permanently behind 
us when the United Nations Charter was written in 
1945. We tried to establish the notion that every nation, 
large and small, is entitled to certain basic rights under 
the charter: the right of national existence and the right 
to be free from aggression, the right to determine its own 
internal affairs, the right to shape its own destiny so long 
as it itself did not threaten the peace of the world. 
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And there was no discussion of spheres of influence 
at Yalta. The Declaration of Liberated Europe which 
was adopted there was the exact opposite of this notion. 
It provided for tripartite participation by the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States in 
assisting the liberated states of Eastern Europe to set up 
interim governments in which all democratic elements 
were to be represented. And it provided for free elec- 
tions. 

Now, it is true that Europe is divided; but this is 
because the Soviet Union, in violation of its pledges at 
Yalta, used force and the threat of force from its occu- 
pying armies to impose Communist regimes on Romania, 
Bulgaria, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. The Soviet Union has, in fact, 
with the Red army, established and maintained by force 
in Eastern Europe a sphere not of influence, but of 
dominance. 

Now, we recognize the reality of the Soviet military 
position and the existence of the Warsaw Pact. President 
Johnson, like President Eisenhower, recognized that 
there was little we could do, through the use of military 
force, to assist any of those countries without automa 
tically engaging in general war with the Soviet Union. 
Our military commitment in Europe, through NATO, 
came after the lowering of the Iron Curtain in Centra 
Europe. It is strictly a defensive treaty, and certainly 
we claim no sphere of influence in Western Europe. 
When France chose to withdraw its forces from the 
NATO command and to require all foreign military 
headquarters and troops to leave France, the other 14 
members of NATO complied. And certainly they never 
individually or collectively dreamed of trying to impose 
any government or economic system on the French 
people. 

Nor did we in any way indicate that we would ignore 
an invasion of Czechoslovakia by the Soviet and other 
Warsaw Pact forces. On the contrary, ahead of time, 
through Soviet Ambassador Dobrynin, I strongly pro 
tested the Soviet charges of “complicity” by the United 
States in any endeavor to overthrow socialism in Czecho 
slovakia. For it seemed to be a charge that could be used 
as a pretext for a military move against that country. 
And I expressed the hope that Moscow was under no 
illusion whatever about the attitudes of the United 
States, with our deep-rooted commitment to self-deter- 
mination. And I would invite your attention to the 
debate in the Security Council of the United Nations, 
where Ambassador George Ball stated the views of the 
American people with great force and eloquence. 

Let me comment very briefly on the notion that ! 
have seen that if we somehow weren't tied down it}! 
Viet-Nam, we might have done more about Czechoslo 
vakia, that somehow Viet-Nam muted our voice it 
Czechoslovakia. Now, I don’t know anyone who ha 
made that point who wanted to go to general war with 
the Soviet Union about Czechoslovakia. So this, I take 
it, is not a military proposition. But on the political side, 
| would propose that just the opposite is the case. Ther 
is all the difference in the world between an attempt t 
use force to permit the people of a country to have theif 
own government and shape their own future—Viet-Nam 
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—and an attempt to use military force to deny to the 

people of the country an opportunity to have their own 

government and to shape their own future—Czechoslo- 

vakia. The fact that we are concerned about freedom in 

Southeast Asia, it would seem to me, adds to the seri- 

ousness and the persuasiveness of our voice where free- 
dom is in challenge elsewhere. 





























The Continuing Communist Threat 


There is a good deal of discussion about monolithic 
communism; and here we get it from both directions. 
There are those who say, “Why doesn’t the State Depart- 
ment recognize that communism is no longer mono- 
lithic?” And then there are some who say, “Since com- 
munism is no longer monolithic, there is no longer a 
threat.” Well, it’s perhaps of little real consequence, but 
the State Department has for many, many years been 
calling attention to the differences within the Communist 
world. I myself have made a number of speeches on the 
subject of why we treat different Communist countries 
differently, why we have sought legislation to put us in 
a position to treat different Communist countries differ- 
ently, why we have tried not to pursue a policy of total 
hostility toward all countries just because they call them- 
selves Socialist or Communist. 

Well, let’s be just a little careful about this notion 
that because there is no longer a monolith, somehow 
there is no longer danger. All of the Communist coun- 
tries that I know, whatever their differences among 
themselves, seem to be committed to their world revolu- 
tion. They may differ about under whose leadership; 
they may differ in terms of prudence, strategy, mili- 
tancy, tactics. But they all agree that an international 
structure of Socialist countries should renlace the kind 
of world svstem which is described in the United Nations 
Charter. They have been dangerous, they can be dan- 
gerous, and at given times some of them are dangerous. 
So we should not be quarreling among ourselves about 
words on that particular subject. 


Myth: The U.S. Is World’s Policeman 


Then there are some who say, “Let’s not be the 
world’s policeman.” Well, in fact, we are not the world’s 
policeman; we have not chosen to be; no one has elected 
us to be; we do not have the capacity to be. In a count 
of the disputes and the situations involving the use of 
force or the threat of force since the end of World War 
Il, one can recount about 400 disputes of that character. 
And we have been involved in a small handful of them 
in various parts of the world. We don’t go around look- 
ing for business in terms of quarrels in which we can 
-jinvolve ourselves. Our basket is pretty full, thank you. 
There are 78 items now on the agenda of the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Wherever there is a chance for diplomacy to operate 
by direct contact between the parties, wherever there is 
a regional organization such as in Africa or in Latin 
America which can resolve problems, wherever there is 
a situation in which the United Nations can play an 
elective role—the United States fully supports all of 
these efforts to find answers without our direct partici- 
pation. 

Now, it is true that since we are the strongest, the 
tichest, power in the world, our influence counts for 
something—not everything, but something. And there- 
fore we do have opportunities and responsibilities to do 
what we can, short of direct involvement, to prevent 
et-Namlj crises or to help resolve them if they come. 
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And so when we speak of a thousand cables going 
out of the Department of State on every working day 
throughout the year, we know that a good many of those 
cables are all about the patient process of trying to find 
peaceful settlements of disputes, as called for in Article I 
of the United Nations Charter. Since I have been Secre- 
tary of State, I have lived through 60 coups d’etat in 
various countries of the world. Not one of those was 
caused by the CIA. These things happen, and in almost 
every calendar year there will be 45 or 50 elections or 
changes of government in one or another country 
around the world. 


Collective Security Arrangements 


But we are not the world’s policeman. But we, as a 
nation, have decided that our own security requires us 
to take an active part in collective security arrangements 
in those areas which we have determined to be vital to 
our own security. When it became apparent that the veto 
would make it impossible for the Security Council of the 
United Nations to carry out the responsibilities originally 
intended for it under the Charter of the U.N., the United 
States in the following decade then entered into treaties 
of alliance in this hemisphere, across the Atlantic, and 
across the Pacific. We did so because the Presidents of 
those days and the Senates of those days considered the 
security of those areas to be vital to the security of the 
United States. We didn’t do it through philanthropy or 
altruism; we did it because there was a considered and 
sober judgment by those carrying responsibility for the 
safety of this nation that the safety of our allies was vital 
to our own security. And as late as 1964 the Congress, 
with two dissenting votes, declared that the United 
States regards as vital to its national interest and to world 
peace the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity in Southeast Asia. The United States would therefore 
be prepared, as the President determined, to take all 
necessary steps, including the use of armed force, to 
assist any member or protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom. 

What is most important about these defensive treaties 
is credibility. The purpose of these treaties is to deter 
the aggression against which they are organized. We must 
police our own security. And if those who would become 
our adversaries suppose that these security treaties of 
ours are in doubt, that they do not mean what they say, 
then we are subject to very grave danger indeed through 
miscalculation or other misjudgments by other capitals 
in a period of history in which thousands of megatons 
are in the hands of frail human beings. And the principal 
task of man is to keep this nuclear beast in its cage. 


Our Revolutionary Idea 


I have sometimes heard it said that the State Depart- 
ment is interested only in avoiding change, that we 
should support revolutionary movements abroad. I 
would suggest to you that the most powerful and explo- 
sive political idea in the world today is—guess what?— 
governments derive “their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” I would suggest that the most explosive 
revolutionary example in the world today in economic 
and social matters is this great nation of ours. Forty 
years ago two-thirds of our territory was underdeveloped, 
in modern terms. In 1920, 2 percent of our farms had 
electricity; this year 99 percent have electricity. If we are 
having problems at home, remember they are problems 
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continued 
of movement, not stagnation; they are problems because 
giant steps have been taken to resolve these great social 
issues affecting the American people. 

What this country believes and what this country 
does cannot help but be revolutionary, both as a matter 
of policy and as a matter of example. Small wonder that 
some of those who steal the good words of our vocabu- 
lary, “people,” “democracy”—Imagine calling some of 
these regimes the “People’s Democracy” of such-and- 
such a place!—those who would steal these great words 
understand that these words mean something of great 
power to people all over the world. And they try to 
pervert them for the reactionary regimes of totalitarian- 
ism, whatever labels they might use. 


The Civil War in Nigeria 


I know that the people in this area, Mr. Mayor 
[Richard C. Lee, of New Haven]—and you are not 
alone in this—have a special concern for the situation 
in Biafra, and some of the young people outside were 
reminding me as I came in of their concern about Biafra. 
So let me say a few words about that situation if I may. 

In recent months the world’s attention has been 
focused on the protracted and bloody civil war that has 
been raging in Nigeria, a country whose population in- 
cludes one out of every six inhabitants of the African 
Continent; and all of us share the sense of shock caused 
by the tragic loss of life and the suffering among the 
civilian populations who are this war’s principal victims. 

Let us recall that all of the nations of Africa have 
inherited colonial boundaries, drawn for the most part 
by outsiders with little regard to African considerations. 
The newly independent states of Africa, more than 30 
of them, faced with this inheritance have reached a 
strong consensus against territorial changes by force or 
subversion and against secession. They start from a 
premise that the various ethnic groups in that continent 
can and should reconcile their differences within present 
national boundaries and in the process build national 
identities reflecting African values and African necessi- 
ties. This general view on the continent tends to explain 
why only four of the 40 members of the Organization 
of African Unity have recognized the secessionist state 
of Biafra. 

And we should also, I think, pause to note that if 
an idea like self-determination is applied down to the 
end, it can often raise more problems than it solves. 
Within the former eastern region of Nigeria, which 
seceded under the name of Biafra, were not only some 
8 million Ibos but another 4 to 5 million members of 
other tribes whose sympathies did not for the most part 
lie with the more numerous Ibos. Now, what would 
happen to a Nigeria that dissolved on tribal lines? What 
would happen to the Congo, which might easily become 
30 small states on tribal lines? What would happen to 
that continent if the entire continent were to dissolve 
into hundreds of tiny principalities, unviable, violent 
among themselves? 

And so in the light of these considerations we did our 
best in Nigeria to counsel both sides against secession 
and against civil war. We tried to forestall a resort to 
arms, and we’ve tried in every way we can think of to 
help in the process of achieving a negotiated settlement 
of the dispute. We indicated that we would not supply 
arms to either side, in order not to deepen the conflict. 
We publicly and strongly regretted the decision of the 
Soviet Union to do so, despite the fact that they were 
newcomers on the scene as arms suppliers in Nigeria. 
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And we worked very closely with the other governments | trail 
of Africa in the search for a solution, and we will con. | nate 
tinue to do so. cou! 

Now there is a pressing need for relief on both sides | unm 
of the military line. International efforts to provide food | of I 
and medical supplies for the suffering civilian population | thin; 
are being coordinated by the International Committee | the | 
of the Red Cross. And President Johnson has pledged | to p 
to them our complete cooperation. This means substan. | i 
tial Government funds and substantial private resources | reas: 
to the extent already of some $12 million. We regret | toa; 
more than I can tell you the failure of the parties on the |  W 
ground to agree on the land and air routes which might | stred 
allow these desperately needed supplies to flow into the | is nc 
affected areas in quantities which are adequate to meet | and 
the need. And every day it appears that agreement on how 
that matter is just beyond our fingertips. It has been | even 
very hard to bring it to the kind of conclusion that would | fashi 
open up all channels of relief to the poor, suffering sides 
people directly involved. (I 

But let me say very simply to you on this point that —_re 
the problem is not international concern; the problem 7 
is not the concern or the readiness or the resources of that 
your own Government to do something about this situa- pi, 
tion. The problem is that those who are in charge of the 
situation specifically on the spot in the immediate neigh- 
borhood concerned have not yet given high enough pom 
priority to their own people and their needs, over against 
political and military considerations, to permit the inter- | 4 
national community to do the job which the International 
Committee is there to do, ready to do, anxious to do. | ste 
And so we call upon these leaders in Nigeria to give us | jing 
a chance, give these people who are starving and in need | 5.4 
of medical help a chance, Let us help—those of us who | live 
would stand apart from military and political considera- | we , 
tions in order to achieve the simple necessities of human- pat i 
ity in that situation. thing 
Viet-Nam and Southeast Asia Nc 


we Sl 
A few words about Viet-Nam. What is happening | me j 


today in Southeast Asia? Let me remind you that it is | can, | 
not just the problem of tens upon tens of thousands of | refus; 
North Vietnamese troops coming into South Viet-Nam. | pothi 
There are some 40,000 North Vietnamese troops if | sible 
Laos, where they are not supposed to be under the | indic; 
agreements of 1962. North Viet-Nam is training guet- | peace 
rillas to feed over into north and northeast Thailand, 2 | that ; 
country which has threatened no one. Prince Sihanouk | Asia: 
of Cambodia has publicly complained of the assistance |is re; 
given by Hanoi and Peking to what he calls the Red Junder 
Khmer in his own country of Cambodia despite his | Atlan 
efforts to maintain a rigorous policy of neutrality, at}the fj 
least as far as we are concerned. Agents and arms aft |ihe p 
coming across the northeastern frontier of Burma, and |deter; 
India recently disclosed a substantial Chinese involve- 
ment in the Naga country of eastern India. The 
Now, looking at this situation, I would suggest to} At 
you that we Americans among ourselves would have }sor 
very little problem in deciding what would appear to us} the 
to be a reasonable and fair result in Southeast Asia if[cha 
we were talking about it just among ourselves. Surely}Natio 
we could agree, for example, that North and South dr: 
Viet-Nam should be pulled apart militarily and that anyf*y o 
outstanding problems should be settled by peacefulft is 1 
means. Surely we could agree that the Laos agreementsf 
of 1962 should be fully respected by everyone, thatfaall 
Thailand ought to be free from the guerrillas beingP*gun 
continued P*82 
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continued : 
ents | trained at a distance to be sent into Thailand to assassi- 
con- | nate and murder and kidnap, that the small and neutral 
country of Burma should be allowed to live its own life 
ides | unmolested, and that interference in the internal affairs 
food | of India by force from the outside is a very dangerous 
ition | thing indeed and incompatible with the maintenance of 
ittee | the peace in the area, that Cambodia ought to be allowed 
dged | to pursue its policy of complete neutrality without ally- 
stan- | ing itself with any side if it wishes to do so. What is 
irces | reasonable and fair is not a difficult thing for Americans 
egret | to agree upon. 
1 the Why, then, do we disagree? Because of the constant 
night | stream of noes which we get from Hanoi. The problem 
> the | is not what is reasonable but what Hanoi is demanding; 
meet and we have different views among us apparently on 
1t on | how we deal with that problem. I would suggest that 
been even though it apparently sounds just a little old- 
vould | fashioned these days, it remains true that it takes two 
ering sides to make peace. 
(It should be recalled that Mr. Rusk made these 
remarks before the bombing halt on November 1.) 
The most important single fact today in Viet-Nam is 
that four-fifths of North Viet-Nam is free from bombing, 
while not a single square mile of South Viet-Nam is free 
from bombing; that Hanoi is immune from attack, but 
Saigon is subject to attack; that Haiphong is not being 
10ugh | bombed, but Da Nang and Hue are being bombed. I 
gainst | myself do not see how peace can come to Southeast 
intet- | Asia unless those who live and fight in Southeast Asia 
tional | are prepared to make peace. And I do not see how one 
© do. | step after another taken by one side only can bring the 
ive US | kind of peace which can endure—if the nations of that 
| need |area are to endure and the peoples of that area are to 
s who live out their own lives by means of their own choice. 
idera- |We need something from Hanoi—as President Johnson 
Man | put it some months ago, “almost anything, almost any- 
thing.” 
No one in this room can say what would happen if 
_ |we stopped the bombing of North Viet-Nam. I say no 
pening | one in this room can say, because no one in the world 
it it 18} can. Because Hanoi refuses to say; and so long as Hanoi 
nds of |refuses to, no one else is able to. Now, we have put 
-Nam. | nothing forward on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. It is pos- 
ops i \sible for Hanoi to make proposals, make suggestions, 
er the|indicate that it is willing to find some way to live at 
, guel-|peace with its own neighbors in Southeast Asia. And 
and, 4] that is what it is all about. But it’s not just Southeast 
anouk | Asia; it’s very important that we understand that. What 
istanct jis really important is the fidelity of the United States 
e Red |under its security treaties in this hemisphere, across the 
ite his }Atlantic, and across the Pacific. Because confidence in 
lity, at}the fidelity of the United States under those treaties is 
ms aft |jthe principal pillar of peace in the world, the principal 
la, deterrent to general war. 
nvolve- 
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The Lessons Drawn From World War Il 


gest to} At the end of World War II we tried to draw the 
d have|fssons from that war and we wrote them into Article 1 
r to us} the United Nations Charter. I hope that you will find 
Asia iff chance to go back and reread Article 1 of the United 
Surely |Nations Charter. We paid a frightful price for the chance 
- Southfo draw those lessons and write that article. If I could 
hat anyfy one thing tonight that I hope you will never forget, 
yeacefulft is that we shall have no chance to draw the lessons 
world war III. There won’t be enough left. We 
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1e, thatflall be having in the years ahead—we have already 
s beingPtgun it—a great dialog in our country about how you 
ontinuedP@anize a peace. Those of us who are 23 years beyond 
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World War II may be getting a little negligent about the 
long and hard thoughts we had when organizing a peace 
was the central question on our minds in 1944 and 1945. 
And half of our population are young people who, 
through no fault of their own, have had no chance to 
remember any of this experience. And so they are not 
gripped with the issues that arose during that experi- 
ence. Now we have a dialog in which both generations 
can contribute something. Surely, we older people have 
things in our minds and hearts that we should forget, 
old scars that need to be allowed to heal, old prejudices 
that ought to be put aside, new aspirations that ought 
to be central to our thinking; and on these things the 
young people can be of great help to us. It may be that 
we older people—it just may be—can have some con- 
tribution to make in pointing to some of the living 
realities which they have had no chance to experience. 

It is a dialog that requires mutual respect—respect 
of the old for the young and vice versa. It may be that 
there is something better than collective security as a 
basis for organizing the peace, and if so, let’s find it. 
But let us not throw it away for something worse. And, 
I must say I am a little concerned when I hear in the 
late 1960's, as though they were new ideas, such things 
as “It’s too far away”; “It’s none of our business”; “Give 
him another bite, perhaps he'll be satisfied”; “Don’t 
believe what he says, he’s not going to do anything about 
it”; “It’s somebody else’s job.” You know, those are 
very familiar things to you right now, but remember 
those were the things that led another generation of 
students, represented in this hall tonight, into the catas- 
trophe of World War II. New ideas or old disaster? 

Finally, Mr. Day [Harry M. Day, president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, Inc.], let me 
urge upon all of us here not to underestimate or be 
cynical about the basic purposes of the American people 
in our relations with the rest of the world. The story of 
the American people since we were rudely awakened by 
Pearl Harbor in 1941 is a deeply moving story, a tre- 
mendous effort to bind up the wounds of war: generous 
sharing of resources to move people out of the despair 
of illiteracy and hunger, sacrifices of men in battle, not 
for the gain of a single acre of ground or a single new 
subject of our political system but just to organize some 
peace in the world. 

This effort has been made under Democratic and 
Republican Presidents, with the help of Democratic and 
Republican Congresses. We have made great sacrifices 
when the burden seemed heavy. Remember, we under- 
took the Marshall Plan when foreign aid represented 
32 percent of our gross national product; today we are 
having difficulty in getting one-half of | percent of gross 
national product for foreign aid. If we, Mayor Lee, are 
negligent about the war at home that you are talking 
about, we are lost; and if we are negligent about the 
phenomenon of war in the world about us, we also are 
lost. So we have got to make up our minds about what 
we are willing to do. I am paying a lower rate of Federal 
income tax this year than I paid under Presidents Ken- 
nedy, Eisenhower, Truman, and Roosevelt. The increase 
in our gross national product last year was greater than 
the cost of Viet-Nam—the increase alone was greater 
than the cost of Viet-Nam. 

Yes, liberty requires a price, and peace requires a 
price. We have a capacity unknown in human history 
to get jobs done. The question is will, and will is now 
being determined as we make up our minds in this great 
year of 1968. 






















The Federal executive—the manager of much of today’s change—will not only be the manager of more than his full shar 


tomorrow—he will be the developer of much of it. Will he be different? The answer is yes. Certainly he will be different, 


Following are excerpts from an address by John W. 
Macy, Jr., Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
at the dedication of the Federal Executive Institute, in 
Charlottesville, Va., on October 13 (See NEws LETTER, 
June): 


| sega executive is struggling to meet the challenge 
of improving the quality of life; of assuring equality 
and justice; of cleaning up our air, rivers, and streams; 
of rebuilding our urban cores; seeking a cancer cure; 
controlling our Nation’s airways; harnessing the atom’s 
energy; eliminating poverty and unemployment; and he 
is engaged in a host of other pursuits from a base of 
knowledge that is developing rapidly and imperfectly. 

But what of tomorrow’s public policies? Tomorrow’s 
programs? 

. Tomorrow we will come face-to-face with a popula- 
tion that threatens to outstrip our national capacities to 
sustain our standard of living. Already we find two-thirds 
of the world living at or below minimum levels of sub- 
sistence. Today’s problem is that of developing and re- 
distributing our global resources. Tomorrow’s will hinge 
on the exercise of sufficient human restraint to avert the 
disaster of worldwide overpopulation. 

We will come to grips with the sociology, psychology, 
and even the theology, of altering life forms and prob- 
ably creating new ones. 

We will begin to see concrete evidence of a looming 
planetary crisis we are creating by constantly disturbing 
the balance of nature. We will have to initiate worldwide 
programs to restore that delicate balance on which all 
life depends. 

As we cure old diseases we will be attacked by new 
ones, for even the one-celled microbe has the ability to 
adapt in order to survive. 

We will have new problems—and new programs— 
because the promise of democracy must be fulfilled for 
each citizen in the terms and conditions of his day. 

We are already wrestling with the challenge of social 
change that pervades our public and private institutions. 

We are experiencing new and insistent demands 
for equal participation by those who previously had 
little or no influence in effecting change. 

We must continue to seek an equitable balance 
between destructive protest and constructive dissent, 
between individual rights and individual obligations. Our 
executives, program managers, and institutional leaders 
must press diligently for reason and balance, for justice 
and equity—not just in the legal sense—but in the full 
sense of establishing the most democratic and humane 
social order. Indeed the old order does change. We have 

already entered a new realm of continual reappraisal 
and adjustment of our human values. 

In this new realm, we will discover that new and 

altered relationships among people, between their insti- 
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tutions, and between nations will present new benefits 
as well as new dilemmas. 

On a more comforting front, we will have new and 
improved hardware and software to make our lives better 
and longer. We will have new capabilities in education, 
training, transportation, sociology, recreation, medicine, 
agriculture, and industrial production. 

We may be able to impart a highly advanced educp 
tion by the time a child reaches adolescence. Alreah 
we are discovering chemical keys to human memog, 
We know the key to accelerated education is improved 
absorption and retention of knowledge. The so-called 
memory pill, if it ever comes, will be revolutionary. 

If we can learn to harness the fantastic energy released 
by atomic fusion—the power released in a nuclear 
hydrogen explosion—we would literally have an abup- 





AT DI 
dance of cheap energy that could be extracted from se speak 


water and transported anywhere in the world or out of en 
it. It could be used to make our deserts bloom, to feed 2” 
our starving, to rebuild nations, to remake the face of 
this earth, and to conquer new worlds in the outer realms| "le 
of space. 

The whole world spins today in a whirlwind 
change, but somehow, I believe, the world of tomorrow 
—five, ten, twenty years from now—will be changed to; 
a degree that we may think impossible today. Let W the I; 


keep in mind that the year 2000 is only a generation 
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The Federal executive—the manager of much dj 


today’s change—will not only be the manager of mor trend 
than his full share tomorrow—he will be the devel 
of much of it. joinir 
But what of the manager himself? The executive). 
Will he be different? Will he have to change—or by, 
changed? The answer, of course, is an obvious “yes")py+ | 
Certainly he will be different. born 
Let me touch on ten ways in which I believe he wilarg, ; 
be different. | He 
1. He will be more broadly educated. Instead of being gover 
well-versed in one primary discipline and conversant fanq 
one or two secondary ones, he may have to be th: 
master of two or three primary disciplines and conve... 
sant in several others. the r 
Some of today’s executives and professionals reac 
already hybridized by program need and individual preppy 3 
aration. Most of tomorrow’s will be. ede 
In addition to being more broadly educated, tomogcp, 
row’s executive will be more continually educated. Tiified 
Federal Executive Institute will provide some of thihe tr 
continuing education for those of highest leadersh 4 
responsibility. But the universities and other centers @his ; 
knowledge must be our partners in this quest of learnin§prog, 
It may well be, as Warren Bennis says in his new boosWill 
“The Temporary Society,” that “a dropout should Bard 
redefined to mean anyone who hasn’t returned to school th 
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AT DEDICATION—John W. Macy, Jr., second from the left, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, was the principal 
ker at the dedication of the Federal Executive Institute in Charlottesville, Va. 
Shannon, President of the University of Virginia; Congressman John O. Marsh, Jr. (D-Va.); Dr. Frank P. Sherwood, 


Others, from the left: Dr. Edgar F. 


Pe feed Director, Federal Executive Institute; and the Rev. Henry B. Mitchell, a Charlottesville pastor, who delivered the invocation. 
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‘teal "Let us keep in mind that the year 2000 is only a generation away.” 
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nged to 2. Tomorrow’s executive will be far more mobile. 
an Less and less will he rise—a career rung at a time—on 
serail the ladder of his own organization. He may spend por- 
‘tions of his career in State and local governments, in 
wali oj Universities, foundations, research centers, businesses, 
if onal and industries. In short, he will be moved by a rising 
a oped Tad, already advancing toward us, known as executive 
: interchange. Already we see the joining of forces, the 
ecutive) oning of heads and hands, between the Federal Gov- 
jemment and State and local governments—a joining 
—Or Mithat is not a mere gesture of friendship and good will, 
> Ylbut rather mutual cooperation, a sharing of resources, 
h am of necessity. President Johnson has set new stand- 
| he Wards in what he calls “creative federalism.” 
of bei | He has fostered the beginnings of a new era in inter- 
“governmental cooperation—a mutual effort to join forces 
cal and share resources in solving our common problems. 
7 Such cooperation is already a fact in some areas, in 
ConVelsome programs—and I believe it will expand greatly in 
ithe next few years and will be highly causative in in- 
nals aferasing the mobility of the Federal executive. 
ial Pre} 3. He may lose much of his current identity as a 
irederal executive. We may well borrow from the title of 
PA and designate tomorrow’s executive a CPE—Certi- 
ted. Tied Public Executive. Though federally based, he will 
> Of thie trained and conditioned to serve where needed. 
-adersh 4. Tomorrow’s executive may be less committed to 
enters @his parent organization and less committed to specific 
learnit@programs and their own special methodologies. But, he 
ew boolWill be more committed to a specific public policy, re- 
hould OBardless of where he may be working at any given time, 
y school#a the interests of carrying out that policy. 
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5. He will identify more with his constituency—the 
people to be served by his programs. In spending part 
of his career at the local level, he will see that the people 
as well as program results are highly visible. 

Roger Jones, writing recently about the changing role 
of the Federal career executive, said very simply but 
very pointedly: “The Federal career executive should be 
just as much a representative of the people as a legis- 
lator.” Tomorrow, perhaps, he will be. 

6. He will have new and sharpened tools with which 
to work. He will be more facile with systems analysis, 
program evaluation, manpower planning, operations 
research techniques, computer programming, cost effec- 
tiveness, and PPBS. And, of course, there will be new 
tools as yet unknown to us. 

7. He will be more carefully—even scientifically— 
selected for training, assignment, and reassignment. 

The new Executive Assignment System, established by 
President Johnson two years ago, has already told us 
something we never knew before: what kind of execu- 
tive talent we already have. This is only the beginning 
of a system that promises to revolutionize executive 
manpower programs. 

This System is our best hope for solving the mush- 
rooming problem of providing capable executives for 
changing programs in a new era of public management 
and intergovernmental cooperation. 

It will form an operating base on which we can build 
executive personnel programs. These new programs will 
have marked effect on all personnel operations down to 
the lowest level. 

Already we have hitched computers to the star of 

continued 
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executive search, selection, education, training, and as- 
signment. This has triggered new program goals in iden- 
tifying what tomorrow’s executive must be and which of 
today’s executives and professionals have the best foun- 
dation on which to build through advanced training and 
education. 

8. Tomorrow’s top career official will have greatly 
expanded career opportunities. There will be great de- 
mand for leadership in all of our changing institutions, 
both public and private. Men and women trained in a 
variety of Federal positions of increasing responsibility 
will be in demand to play leadership roles in many 
theatres of American life—in business and labor, edu- 
cation, and in the professions. 

Tomorrow’s executive will most certainly find abun- 
dant opportunities in the public service at the highest 
levels of government. A principal source of future Pres- 
idential appointees will be the top career element in the 
executive branch. President Johnson, more than any 
other President, has tapped this source of unexcelled 
talent. Already we are seeing public service careers that 
include both career and non-career appointments, to 
the mutual satisfaction and benefit of all concerned. 

9. Tomorrow’s executive will have greater recognition 
and prestige. He will, especially through interchange, 
become better known and better appreciated throughout 
the Nation. Additionally, the President is seeking ideas 
for a special program of honors and awards for out- 
standing career executives and professionals. 

10. The executive and professional of tomorrow will 
discover and enjoy many new personal interests and 
satisfactions. Freed of his old-style commitments and 
career boundaries—and projected into new arenas of 
endeavor—he will meet many more interesting and stim- 
ulating people. This will do more than enlarge his circle 


of friends and professional associates. It will enlarge 
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his thinking and his own interests and satisfactions ) 
what he and others are doing for the benefit of manking 
He will find new excitements, new challenges, and ney 
rewards. 

And with these elements of change must be preserve 
and nurtured a sense of individual dignity and creativity 
for each man or woman who accepts public respons. 
bility of such great magnitude. With higher capacity t 
contribute to the public good, this Federal leader mug 
enhance his personal life, and that of his family, bis 
friends, and his community, through the benefits ¢ 
learning and experience. While his development may bk 
programmed and guided, his freedom of choice an 
range of options must be sustained. His talents in ful 
bloom should aid and abet the pursuit of happiness x 
well as the governance of public programs. . . . hk 
should be sufficiently liberated from the stern demands 
= public life to cultivate his private talents in many 

elds. 

The mission of this new Institute is to stimulate thes 
managers of change to new heights of public performanee| | 
and personal achievement. It is intended to provide a 
new and continuously innovative experience in advanced 
learning for the government’s leadership potential. It is 
a thoughtful refuge from the tyranny of daily operations, 
a congenial place for penetrating thought, provocative 
conversations, and broader program vistas. It is a center 
for the exploration of the forces of change and for the 
trial formulation of strategies for the mastery of change. 
It is a hilltop from which the total public landscape can 
be observed in all its motion and its contrast, its prob 
lems and its promise. 

This is a mission worthy of . . . . the challenge of 
tomorrow’s world. May what we start here today match) © 
that . . . . challenge in both “the promotion of th 
general welfare” and “the improvement of the quality 
of American life.” 


a 
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SANTO DOMINGO-—Aft a ceremony in his office, Ambasador John H. Crimmins, fifth from the left, recently presented Leng at th 
of Service Awards to U.S. Mission personnel with a total of 160 years of Government service. From left to right: Edwart lane 
P. Lewis, State; William A. Sigler, AID; Lynn W. Curtain, State; Winston D. Miller, State; the Ambassador; Doris M. Lue 
len, State; Bertha Acevedo, State; Earl R. Michalka, State; Donald M. Allen, AID; and Francis C. MacDonald, State ood 
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The Department’s Medical Divi- 
sion recommends at least 24 hours of 
rest for Foreign Service personnel 
who have flown through six or more 
time zones without let-up. 

Such rest following a prolonged jet 
fide can help provide the Foreign 
Service traveler “the degree of effec- 
tiveness” to which he and the Depart- 
ment “are entitled” in the perfor- 
mance of personal and official duties, 
the Division believes. 


emands 
. many 


'e these 
rmanc| The “rest cure” is recommended 
wide ,| in the interest of restoring the travel- 


e's “circadian rhythm,” a phrase 
born of the jet age. 

Circadian rhythm is the tempo of 
activity set by man’s body on the 
basis Of a day, his usual, ordinary, 
24-hour day. The word circadian 
comes from the Latin, circa, meaning 
about, and dies, a day. 

Thus, circadian rhythm is a bio- 
logical clock, which can tell a time 
enge of| Widely different from that of a trav- 
match] cler’s wristwatch. When a man ar- 

of th fives overseas, in other words, his 
quality} Watch might tell him it’s 7 p.m., or 

‘| dinner time, while his biological time 
clock says its midnight, or later. This 
can spell trouble. 

So, for those making a long, time- 
srambling flight, particularly from 
east to west, or vice versa, the Medi- 
tal Division advises: 

“Mark one day off the calendar 
at the end of the trip and devote that 
day to rest.” 

The Medical Division’s views on 
et travel were set forth in a paper by 

. Lewis K. Woodward, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Director. Dr. Wood- 
ward formerly was Head of the De- 
es Medical Division. He “re- 

d” a short time ago, but returned 
® serve in his present capacity. 

Writing in the June, 1966, issue 
} Of the News LetTer, Dr. Donald K. 
McIntyre called attention the results 
Fo long jet flights. Dr. McIntyre, 
Mm presently assigned to Kinshasa, 
' was then the Assistant Medical 
Director for Overseas Program. The 
Present paper details specific meas- 
ies to negate or alleviate these ef- 
s. Summarized, it states: 

In addition to taking a good rest 
J Lengi t the end of his flight, the long-dis- 

Edwar§ ance traveler should avoid “any in- 
M. Lue} tease in the consumption of rich 
1 State| {00d and alcohol” while airborne. An 
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The Jet Traveler Needs Good Rest 
After Long Nonstop Flights 





overabundance of rich food and al- 
cohol are stresses in themselves which 
should be avoided. “Combining them 


‘ with biological asynchrony (change 


of pace) is doubly fatiguing.” 
Anyone who has traveled by jet 
has experienced “some degree of dis- 
turbance of the biological time 
clock.” Sometimes it is mild, often it 
is quite marked. At any rate, it is 
inevitable for a person flying through 
several time zones to suffer some 
effects. And the greater the number 
of time zones traversed, the larger 
will be the impact on the individual. 
Because of the minimum number 


of time zones traversed, persons mak- 
ing north-south flights, or vice versa, 
are not affected to the degree (if at 
all) of those flying from east to west 
or west to east. 

Perhaps the most important step 
the traveler can take, is to observe 
a prolonged rest period at the end of 
the flight before entering into the 
various activities involved in attend- 
ing conferences, participating in dip- 
lomatic negotiations, and in taking 
the manifold steps related to getting 
established in a new assignment. 

That means that in _ traveling 
through six or more time zones a 
person should observe a minimum 
rest period of 24 hours. 

Even so, several days may be re- 
quired for “complete resynchroniza- 
tion of the biological rhythm” after 
a long flight. 

A traveler should try to schedule 
a long flight so that he will arrive at 
his destination before night fall, 
thereby being able to get a good 
night’s sleep, if not 24 hours of rest. 
For those unable to fall asleep, sim- 
ple exercises are suggested. Physical 
fatigue is one of the best means of 
inducing sleep. 

Ideally, the traveler should be well 
rested before beginning his trip. In 
addition, it would be beneficial if his 
sleeping and eating hours the day 
before departure were altered toward 
those of the destination. 

After a long trip, and before a 
physiological and psychological ad- 
justment is reached, there may be an 
inclination by the traveler to have 
breakfast at midnight, to retire for a 
night’s rest at noon, and even not to 
work at all. Fatigue, tenseness, and 
irritability may be pronounced. 

Hence the doctor’s advice. 





WEST POINT, N.Y.—Ronald D. Palmer, second from the right, State Department 
Faculty Member, spent the summer in Viet-Nam as a member of the U.S. Military 
Academy Pacification Study Group. Here, he helps turn over to Major General 
Samuel W. Koster, second from the left, Military Academy Superintendent, the Study 
Group’s report and mementoes received from various Allied military units. Others, 
from left: Major Ramon Nadal, Lt. Colonel John Matling, and Major Clarence Endy. 
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MODERN COMMUNICATIONS—Indicative of the latest techniques used in information handling are the two pieces of equip. 
ment shown above in the Communications Center (OC/T). At the left, Donald Sedlacek, Deputy Chief of the Communications 
Center Division, examines a “scanner,” which can “read” specially typed messages and produce them in tape form in the mo- 
chine at the right. Willis Naeher, Chief of the Communications Center, examines a taped message in the new automated room.| .. - 


The Long Task of Improving Information Handling 


By GRANT G. HILLIKER 


Information handling is the new term for an old 
process. It is not synonymous with “computerization” 
nor is it mere “paper shuffling”. 

To take up a job concerned with IH (information 
handling) is to spend a lot of time 
in doorways and corridors replying 
to the old question: “What are you 
doing now?” Perhaps this article will 
start the conversation at the level of 
“How are you doing with 
My answer will probably be to the 
effect that it is a long pull. Solid im- 
provement in IH processes require 
painstaking preparation. 

Everyone handles information, but 
few people do so consciously or 
systematically. Bureaucrats are ac- 
customed to a routine for receiving, transferring, stor- 
ing, retrieving and disposing of documents—sometimes 
to the point of pathological dependence on pieces of 
paper. Others deal largely with oral data, or with other 
forms. To analyze the processes of handling infor- 
mation apart from its accustomed formats can be 
difficult—especially so in the areas we call substantive. 

Anyone who is used to working mainly with pieces 
of paper tends to be overwhelmed at the thought of 
handling information in other forms. The limitations 
imposed by documentary format are automatically and 
unconsciously associated with all other possible ways 
of handling the same information. 


Mr. Hilliker 


Mr. Hilliker, a career Foreign Service Officer, is 
Special Assistant for Substantive Information Systems 
in the Office of Under Secretary Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach. 
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Not that the job is easy. Quite rightly, we sense the| Marv 
time and careful preparations—even the drudgery—|stant 
that might be entailed in converting documentary in|“ t 
formation to other, more easily-manipulatable forms, syste 
But there are ways of doing it more easily, with suf- cum 
ficient forethought, and still others of diminishing th| Th 
larger problem by approaching it in stages, rather| ®gul 
than all at once. But progress will still be slow. vacat 

For example, it is simple to introduce the text of "Ww 
a telegram into a computer. The perforated tape whic State 
is “poked” out on a special typewriter keyboard fo their 
transmission, or emerges from the corresponding re and 
ceiver, makes the transfer automatically. Moreover, Pfoct 
using another special typewriter, text is produced *fate 
which can be automatically “read” by machine ani} Th 
converted into tape form. Both these operations at 
now occurring in the Department’s new automate docu: 
terminal _ station. lve 


and lower case letters in a variety of type fonts. 

At present they are very expensive. Therefore, wayy"# 
are sought to avoid computer-processing full texts oj ain 
all documents received. Even 

These are examples of technical problems. More im been 
portant yet is the need to surmount psychologica}ons. 
obstacles. Some of our most enlightened people s 
doubt the feasibility of automatic manipulation of it 
formation in the field of foreign affairs. The doubt 


tions contained in many of our communications. 

This does not prevent us from improving the hat 
dling of the documents themselves, of short versions ¢ 
them or of certain data in them. Nor does it keep UMpr 


even now, from dealing with the recall of certain signif 
cant pieces of narrative statement in priority areas ¢ 
foreign affairs. In selected other fields, such as eco 
nomics, we can and do use computers for rapid orderilfor ¢¢ 
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@ complex sets of statistics, for the simulation of 
etical situations and for problem solving. How 
much we do with each of these potential applications 
@ technology depends upon the economics of it— 
gsts related to priorities. 
Let us look, therefore, at the stages of approach 
to the substantive information-handling problems of 
the Department of State. 


Present Problems 


A study of the matter has determined what we all 

mow subconsciously, that 

(1) we see too much paper and too little informa- 
tion; 

(2) we waste time and space in the building and 
feeding of duplicative files; 

(3) we make too little use of the most complete, 
central files, yet fail to achieve completeness 
in many heavily-utilized decentralized files; 

(4) we cannot be sure, therefore, of finding a docu- 
ment in storage without undue delay or risk 
of missing one containing the critical bit of 
needed information. 

















eave (See A Modern Information System for the Depart- 
the mo.| ment of State—December 1967) 





Everyone knows that the human being is both 
liability and asset in the manual method of handling 
information. He is relatively slow in searching through 
9 papers and vulnerable to distraction from various 

sources. On the other hand, human minds have 
nse th|marvelous capacities for indexing, storage and in- 
igery—|stantaneous recall of the oddest bits of data. They 
ary in-| ate the only rational element in most of our existing 
forms, systems—they make halfway tolerable an otherwise 
ith suf|cumbersome dependence on paper-shuffling. 

ing th| The trouble is that we rotate Foreign Service Officers 

rather| egularly and even others of long tenure fall ill, take 

vacations, retire and die. What we call “breaking in” 
text of/tew incumbents in positions ranging from Secretary of 
» which| State to file clerk actually amounts to programming 
ard foritteir personalized sub-systems of information-handling 
ing rejaid beginning to accumulate in them the store of 
yreover| Procedural and substantive data they will need to op- 
roduced| fate satisfactorily. 

ne an} The Department of State has gained considerable 
yns amiXperience in the automatic handling of data and 
‘omated| documents and some also in the broader field of narra- 
tve information. Administrative and consular opera- 
haracte} ons in Washington and certain major field posts are 
Z upper} now strongly supported by computer programs. The 

new center for receiving and dispatching telegraphic 
e, wayjaffic is a marvel of computerized manipulation, 
rexts djMainly for purposes of transmission rather than end- 
we. In addition, special substantive problems have 
lore imen handled with the aid of ad hoc computer applica- 
ological} ions. 


Ple -StlHandling Substantive Information 


doubl} The field in which we lag is in the use of modern 
abstrafiechnology to improve the overall substantive operation 
ns. of the Department. Against the background of past 
he hatstudies and starts, however, the path has now been 
s10nS “mapped and the job begun. A realistic effort is in pro- 
ceep Wieress. 

1 signi] The effort is realistic because it seeks through a 
areas “Weries of steps to do first things first and, moreover, 
as avoids making success dependent upon the agreement 
orderitfer cooperation of other agencies whose needs and re- 





d room. 
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ANALYZES MESSAGE—Mrs. June Dietz, a Message Analyst, 
reads a message on a TV-like screen, for distribution. 


sources—and therefore their rates and directions of 
advance—will differ from ours. To explain I need to 
discuss in more detail the kinds of information we 
handle and the methods for handling them better. 

“First things first” in this case means improving the 
present system rather than trying to transform it at 
one stroke. We are more accustomed to handling 
documents than information in the abstract. It hap- 
pens that computers can also more easily handle docu- 
ments in terms of reference indicators and multiple 
subject-indexes than as full texts. Therefore, the im- 
provement of information handling can best begin 
with applying modern technology to the handling of 
documents as units. Full texts can be kept automatically 
available on microfilm while the computer handles only 
the information which ‘identifies them completely. 


Problems of Distribution 


Second, the process in which improveinents can be 
made most immediately is that of dissemination. Be- 
cause of the need for detailed preparations, “most 
immediately” will still be measured in years, probably 
two to three. 

The dissemination process is now fragmented in two 
dimensions. Different kinds of documents (for example, 
telegrams and airgrams) are distributed by different 
offices in the Department—a horizontal dispersion of 
effort. This means that end-users must inform more 
than one place of changes in their regular distribution 
needs. There is also a “vertical” repetition of the dis- 
tribution function. Central distributors send documents 
to bureaus and other departments, where they are again 
analyzed and redistributed to users. 

Consolidation of the horizontal and vertical dis- 
persions of the dissemination process would be dif- 
ficult using only manual methods. It is feasible, how- 
ever, making greater use of machines for rapidly 
matching the content analysis of documents with the 
needs or “interest profiles” of users. The results should 
appear both in greater precision and in reduced volume 
of distribution. 

Analysis for purposes of distribution is now per- 
formed by reading a document for content and then 
translating content (and other indicators, such as origi- 
nator and addressee) into organizational terms. If the 
analyst should be uncertain of which organizational 
units are concerned, he makes sure by checking through 

continued 
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the likely units to examine their lists of interests. In 
view of the broad subject matter and large number of 
potential recipients, this can be a rather complicated 
mental manipulation. For a computer, on the other 
hand, it is relatively simple and rapid, once the content 
has been analyzed, to match it to user interest profiles. 
This should be true even though the numbers of direct 
recipients and subject index terms will have been in- 
creased considerably. 

Central distributors now send standard numbers of 
copies of messages to each interested large unit. A 
routine message concerning a commercial exhibit to 
be shown in several foreign countries, for example, 
would now go in multiple copies to several regional 
bureaus, in addition to functional bureaus and other 
Departments. It may be of interest to only one or two 
Officers in each of the State bureaus. The few others 
who are casually interested could get their information 
scanning an accession list including the subject listings 
in adequate detail. 

Bureau message centers, each presented with per- 
haps five to ten copies, probably will distribute most 
of them rather than being accused of leaving anyone 
out. And officers receiving copies must scan them, 
once more, if only to make sure that they are not 
interested. In the improved system this should be 
avoided by more precisely-targetted dissemination of 
papers. 

Subject indexing of documents as they are received 
is thus an essential part of automated dissemination 
of them. It serves also as a key to retrieval by subject 
of documents and, eventually, of information and data, 
independently of documents. 


Other Improvements 


Both dissemination and recall of documents by com- 
puter are still only improvements in the existing sys- 
tem. The next logical step would be the production 
of summaries, extracts and other partial versions of 
documents. Interest profiles and end-users could then 
be refined to indicate depth of interest as well as sub- 
ject matter. Officers with broad supervisory or coordi- 
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nating responsibilities would be relieved of some of the 
burden of reading full texts of a great many documents 
or trusting largely to staff assistants and subordinates 
to select and highlight the most vital information. 

All of this is without distinctions as to broad kinds 
of information. Many attempts at categorization have 
been made, but the best overall division happens to 
coincide with organizational distinctions between the 
intelligence community and the other foreign affair 
agencies. State belongs to both groups, consistent with 
its unique position in the whole process. We are both 
producers and consumers of intelligence; we are als 
(contrary to common belief) operators of programs 
overseas. Our central program is the conduct of gov 
ernment-to-government relations. 

State must therefore take part, as it is, in the build 
ing of interagency systems for improved handling of 
information. Our first task, however, is not to la 
grandiose plans which may or may not be feasible and 
practical, but to begin by better mecting our ow 
needs. By doing this, we will be better able also & 
serve the needs of others. What these needs are mus 
be estimated, because often they will be revealed ® 
full detail only by experience. Conversely, we can take 
full advantage of information supplied by other ager 
cies only as they begin to improve their capacities t 
serve their own needs. 


























Special Uses 





Aside from the perspective that this mutual inter 
dependence supplies to the question of interagency 
information systems, it casts some light also on the 
more sophisticated applications of computers. There is 
nothing to prevent us from now constructing elaboratt 
models for simulation or problem-solving in certai 
subject or geographic areas, provided the need is grea 
enough to justify the expense. Other departments ami 
agencies are experimenting along these lines in the 
specialized fields. It becomes a little ludicrous, how 
ever, to search by hand through file cabinets to fin 
information to manipulate by computer, if we kn 
that we could be building a system that would obiv 
the need for manual search for documents received i 
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the future. This choice, between basic system-building 
and individual projects, is one of the fundamental de- 
cisions that needs to be kept constantly under review. 

Some elaboration of the essential documents system 
nevertheless will become possible and desirable as its 
development proceeds. The general term for one large 
goup is “information/data files.” They comprise col- 
lections of information without any necessary connec- 
tion to documents of origin. They may be full texts of 
narrative documents or more highly-structured arrange- 
ments of words and numbers. 

The purpose of putting the information on com- 
puter may vary. It may be done simply for ease of 
access and updating, either for a great many users 
who would otherwise be served by periodically revised 
publications or for a few users with priority require- 
ments. It may be in order to perform mathematical 
calculations using the data base, which would other- 
wise be prohibitively long and costly. Or it may be to 
observe the changes that would result in a simulated 
situation in the event certain hypothetical events oc- 
curred. 

Selection of areas of the Department in which it 
might be worthwhile to build information/data files 
will be a continuous process. The considerable ex- 
pense will be one safeguard against rash decisions. 
Of th) Competition for priority among advocates of such files 
uments} will be another. Evaluation of possible projects will 
dinates} therefore require estimates of the frequency of use, 
ion. | need for rapid access to information, importance of the 
1 kinds} results and possible alternative solutions. An example 
nm have} of the kind of work already done in this field is the 
ens 10) set of interagency trade and tariff statistics for a num- 
en. the! ber of major trading countries compiled and used dur- 















































present. 














Be ing the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations in Geneva. 
re both) Kinds of Information 

ire also — 

rogram} Even ahead of some such more sophisticated ap- 


of gov-| proaches, however, it is necessary to improve State’s 
ability to handle the information that is uniquely its 
‘| own. Document dissemination and recall (and the less 


me. 





evident processes of storage and disposition) improve 
upon present methods, but will not suffice to select the 
essential grains out of the chaff of certain kinds of 
undifferentiated information. Special handling must be 
given to certain categories. One of these is government- 


to-government actions. They are significant events 
which can be briefly characterized, categorized and 
chronicled for later retrieval, combination and selection 
as the occasion requires. 

Intergovernmental actions are loosely linked to the 
large area of U.S. Government programs, which are 
mainly of interest to the agencies which operate them. 
Both program information and _ intergovernmental 
actions are different from the general area of foreign 
intelligence, i.e., information about the environment. 
Foreign intelligence, in turn, is divisible into general 
background and spot events, comparable to basic and 
current intelligence. State and other agencies contribute 
to this flow of information and use it as a guide to 
actions. Finally, another class of information deals 
with U.S. official activities which have no direct pro- 
gram relationship to another government or country, 
but have relevance to foreign affairs. U.S. armed 
forces deployments are an example. 

Beyond these aspects of the Washington effort are 
those relating to overseas posts. One way of improving 
the information handling system of the Department is 
to change the quality, quantity and format of the in- 
formation fed into it. To the extent that such informa- 
tion comes from within the Government, steps will be 
taken to adjust it to fit the system. As a further phase, 
the field will be able to benefit from the improvements 
in accessibility, quality and format of information 
available in Washington. 

None of these changes will occur immediately. The 
first of the fundamental improvements in the system, 
automatic dissemination and limited recall, are at least 
two years distant. Careful and concerted work will be 
required in the meantime to ensure success. Some sub- 
stantive officers will be called upon to advise and con- 
tribute to the process. Others who have suggestions are 
encouraged to make them known. 


CAMP KILMER, N.J.—FSO James E. Bowers, third from the right, participates in an informal group discussion by Job Corps 
members. Mr. Bowers, presently working in Public and Community Relations with the Job Corps, is one of the first of 20 
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it FSOs to be assigned to the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). Mr. Bowers has served in several posts around the world. 
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HELP FOR INDIA—One of India’s bigges! problems is providing food for its rapidly increasing population. Here an Indian 
farmer and an AID representative examine corn fed with fertilizer from an Indian fertilizer plant built with U.S. help. 


This is the first of three articles on the War on Hun- 
ger. It presents the background for the decision by the 
United States Government to focus foreign assistance 
programs on the effort to bring food and population into 
balance in the developing countries. 


By JERRY E. ROSENTHAL 


HEN President Johnson proposed in February 1966 

that the United States lead the world in a war 
against hunger he not only dramatized the urgency of 
meeting the world-wide food-population crisis, but set 
a new, dynamic course for foreign aid. 

His message to Congress came at a particularly 
ominous time. Although the production of food in the 
less developed countries had risen 21 percent in seven 
years, the number of mouths to eat it had increased 
almost as much—120 new humans every minute; 60 
million more bodies to be fed, clothed, housed, edu- 
cated and otherwise sustained every year. The result 
was that the average individual in the developing coun- 
tries was not any better off n 1966 than he was in 
1958. 

The new emphasis of the War on Hunger, however, 
accelerated action, and eventually created a basis for 
cautious optimism. Within two years after the Presi- 
dent’s War on Hunger Message, William S. Gaud, 
Administrator of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, could hail a “Green Revolution” in which new 


records in agriculture were being set. A heartening 
increase in food production was recorded in 1967-68 
due to good weather, new high-yielding grain varieties 
that had been in the development and research stages 
for varying numbers of years; increased use of fertilizers; 
a greater proportion of resources and assistance de- 
voted by both recipient and donor nations to agricul 
tural development, and self-help. 

This was no sudden thing. For years, there had been 
considerable soul-searching over the effectiveness of food 
assistance and lagging agricultural development in de- 
veloping countries. As early as March, 1692, at a 
time when AID emphasis was directed toward non- 
agricultural assistance, a study of the problem in Latin 
America declared that expanding agriculture is neces 
sary in developing countries to provide food and fiber 
at costs low enough to support industrial development. 

An indication that AID was alert to the tendency of 
Food for Peace to tempt recipient governments to 
neglect agricultural development was set forth by David 
E. Bell, then Administrator of AID, in September 1963. 

“Several questions confront us,” he said. “One of 
them involves the incentives in countries to achieve 
increased agricultural productivity on their own ac 
count . . . We have n ointention of using Americal 
commodities to reduce the incentive for local people 
in these underdeveloped countries to achieve the kind Th 
of progress that they must have.” 


This was one of a growing number of official ex - 
pressions of concern over lagging agricultural develop 
ment in the developing countries. In June of 1963 4)~ 
World Food Congress had been convened in Washington)" © 


Mr. Rosenthal is Deputy Director, Reports and In- 
formation Staff, Office of the War on Hunger. 
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by the United Nations’ Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Attended by 1,300 representatives of 107 nations, 
65 non-governmental organizations and 10 United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies, the Conference de- 
clared that “the persistence of hunger and malnutrition 
is unacceptable moraly and socially . . .” and its elim- 
ination “is a primary task of all men and women.” 

The Conference also appears to have been the first 
major forum where the phrase “War on Hunger” was 
used. It appeared in the title for a paper presented by 
D. P. Greathouse, “Regional Depots of Capital Goods 
to Underpin the War on Hunger,” and several times 
in the report of the Peoples’ Involvement and Group 
Action Commission. 

The major influential decision by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to do something about the growing world-wide 
food-population problem came in December 1964. 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, AID Ad- 
ministrator Bell and Budget Director Charels Schultze 
met with the President at the LBJ Ranch. Behind the 
many aspects of the problem under discussion lurked 
these stark facts: Per capita food production in the 
deevioping countries was stagnating; populations were 
increasing; U.S. food surpluses were disappearing, and 
Public Law 480, the legislation that provided food 
assistance, authorized only the sale and donation of 
surplus foods. In addition, not onyl was the quantity 
sof food a problem; quality was lacking in our food 
programs. Something would have to be done about 
malnutrition. 

The President, Secretary Freeman, Administrator 
Bell and Director Schultze agreed that a drastic change 
in food assistance and AID programs was called for. 
Their agreement developed the guidelines that were 
to become the War on Hunger. 

Administrator Bell, on his returh from the ranch, 
summarized the high-level thinking: P.L. 480 was no 
longer to be considered a device designed merely to 
fill the food gap of a country with its connotation of a 
possible indefinite dole; it would be more closely tied 
to technical assistance in agricultural development. It 
would emphasize nutrition, especially child feeding. P.L. 
480 authority would either be enlarged to finance com- 
modities which may not be in surplus, or new authority 
would have to be provided to augment surpluses under 
P.L. 480 with AID-financed commodities. 

The President expressed this new thinking in his 
War on Hunger Message the following year. 

“Hunger,” Mr. Johnson reminded Congress, “poisons 
the mind. It saps the body. It destroys hope. It is the 
natural enemy of every man on earth. 

“I propose that the United States lead the world in 
a war against hunger.” 

The President then went on to state that “The key 
ypment.| to victory is self-help,” explaining that “Aid must be 
ency of} accompanied by a major effort on the part of those 
ents to} who receive it. Unless it is, more harm than good can 
y David} be the end result.” 

r 1963.) Specifically, the Chief Executive proposed: 

One of} «7. Expanded food shipments to countries where food 
achieve} needs are growing and self-help efforts are underway.— 
wn ac) Even with their maximum efforts abroad, our food aid 
merical} will be needed for many years to come. 

peo “2. Increased capital and technical assistance.— 
he kin‘) Thus, self-help will bear fruit through increased farm 
—— production. 
develop} “3. Elimination of the ‘surplus’ concept in food aid. 
1963 2) ~Current farm programs are eliminating the surpluses 
shington} Our warehouses. Fortunately, the same programs are 
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flexible enough to gear farm production to amounts that 
can be used constructively. 

“4. Continued expansion of markets for American 
agricultural commodities.—Increased purchasing power, 
among the hundreds of millions of consumers in the 
developing countries, will help them become good cus- 
tomers of the American farmer. 

“5. Increasing emphasis on malnutrition, especially 
for the young.—We will continue to encourage private 
industry, in cooperation with the Government, to pro- 
duce and distribute foods to combat malnutrition. 

“6. Provision for adequate reserves of essential food 
commodities.—Our reserves must bet large enough to 
serve as a Stabilizing influence and to meet any emer- 
gency. 

This new emphasis on food and agriculture would be 
expresed in two ways: Through the P.L. 480 Act of 
1966, which embodied the President’s recommendations, 
and the AID programs. 

AID Administrator Bell, appearing before the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Foreign Operations in 
April 1966, described the objective of the new priorities: 
“. . . to help each developing country, as soon as pos- 
sible, to gain enough economic strength either to pro- 
duce the food it needs or to purchase it commercially.” 

High priority would be given, Mr. Bell said, to in- 
creased financing of fertilizer imports and building 
fertilizer plants in countries needing them. “Major ef- 
forts also will be made to expand agricultural extne- 
sion service activities, provide training for more 
agricultural technicians, develop new irrigation facilities, 

continued 


Field workers winnow wheat in India. 









































continued 

build farm-to-market roads, encourage sound programs 
of land reform, and expand agricultural credit facilities.” 
Mr. Bell further declared the Agency’s intention dur- 
ing FY 1967 to step up programs to “combat debilitating 
diseases, particularly malaria ,smallpox and measles; 
seek new ways to combat malnutrition which takes its 
worst toll on pre-school children; train health techni- 
cians; cooperate with other nations and international 
organizations to assist developing countries seeking help 
in the field of population.” 

He was even more succinct in another public state- 
ment that spring. He told a symposium sponsored by 
the National Academy of Sciences: “We are not setting 
out to feed the world. We are setting out to help the 
world feed itself.” 

Although there was never any question that the 
United States, with tis immense resources, would of 
necessity take the leadership in a War on Hunger, other 
developed countries were asked to share the burden. 
The United States hostd the fifth annual High-Level 
Meeting of the Development Assistance Committee of 
the OECD in July 1966. The food-population problem 
emerged as the principal discussion issue. 

The DAC concluded that “the outlook was grave, 
given current trends of food production and population 
growth. There is insufficient food production to meet 
basic nutriitonal requirements in the world, and the 
imbalance between supply and demand is serious in 
those developing countries where population growth is 
most rapid and where efforts to increase crop yileds 
have been least successful. The developing countries, 
which a little more than a generation ago were net 
exporters of food, have become increasingly dependent 
on food imports from the developed countries, and last 
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SINGAPORE—Eight members of the International Executive Service Corps (IESC), currently assisting Singapore industries, 


year imported some 25 million tons of food grains, 
two-thirds on concessional terms. But even these im. 
ports have not solved the problem of hunger and mal. | 
nutrition. 

When Mr. Gaud succeeded Mr. Bell as AID Admin- 
istrator, in August 1966, one of his first major actions 
was to bring home to all AID personnel the priority of 
food and agricultural development. “Food resources 
must receive the same careful attention from AID per- 
sonnel as the monetary resources at our disposal,” Mr, 
Gaud said. “AID’s vigorous pursuit of the War on 
Hunger requires personnel throughout the Agency to 
give high priority attention and energy to the use of 
food resources.” 

“The War on Hunger,” Mr. Gaud declared in No- 
vember 1966, “is an intensive and sustained drive, led 
by the United States, to increase the supply of food 
throughout the free world. It aims to create the eco- 
nomic and technical capacity that each nation must 
have either to produce or buy commercially the food 
it needs... 

“The War on Hunger is accorded the highest func- 
tion priority in AID’s total range of program opera- 
tions.” 

Would this priority be enough to dispel the gloomy 
predictions of famine? Could the War on Hunger really 
be waged effectively? These were questions that foreign 
aid had examined tentatively in the past. Now, they 
could no longer be placed in the suspense file. They 
were labeled “Action” and “Urgent.” 






The second installment will discuss the objectives 
of the War on Hunger and the “Green Revolution.” 


i 


a 


cently called on Ambassador Francis J. Galbraith and Acting Deputy Chief of Mission Albert K. Ludy in Singapore. T 

IESC, made up of retired business and executive volunteers, and nicknamed the “Paunch Corps,” has assisted more than 80 busi 
nesses in Singapore, all the way from nuts and bolts (literally) to shipbuilding, in the past 30 months. From the left: Mr. Ludy’ 
Albert A. Rodrigues, Dr. Albert J. Philips, Henry C. McFarland, Henry M. Sperry, Louis F. Thompson, Ambassador Gol} 
braith, IESC Director John C. Chandler, Simon §. Kahn, and Lloyd R. Sorenson. The photo was taken at the Embassy 
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HUNDREDS AT “HOMECOMING” 


Foreign Service Day Conferees 
Look Ahead to the 1970's 


Several hundred active and retired 
Foreign Service Officers—and many 
persons outside Government—dis- 
cussed “Foreign Affairs in the 1970s” 
at the annual Foreign Service Day 
Conference on November 14-15. 

The meeting, held in the Depart- 
ment’s International Conference Area, 
was sponsored by the American For- 
eign Service Association. 

Foreign Service Day was climaxed 
with an evening reception in the Dip- 
lomatic Functions Area for the Con- 
ference participants and their wives. 

A highlight of the conference was 
a discussion of the AFSA’s recent 
report, “Toward a Modern Diplo- 
macy.” The report made 17 far- 
reaching recommendations for reform 
of the Nation’s foreign affairs agen- 
cies and organizations. 

One of the recommendations called 
for the creation of two high posts in 
the Department—a Foreign Secretary, 
to serve as the “true alter ego” to the 
Secretary, and a Permanent Under 
Secretary. 

The AFSA report also urged the 
creation of a single Foreign Service 
of the United States to serve the Na- 
tion abroad. 

“We recommend,” the report 
stated, “that the new President use 
his reorganization authority to place 
USIA within the Department of State, 
to operate as an autonomous unit as 
is now the case with AID, and that its 
foreign affairs personnel come within 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States.” 

Other major recommendations in- 
cluded: 

“We recommend that the new 
President make it clear that he regards 
American Ambassadors as his per- 


_ Sonal representatives to exercise, on 
» his behalf, control over all United 
States Government activities in the 


country to which the Ambassador is 
accredited, and that the concept of 
‘The United States Diplomatic Mis- 
sion’ replace the concept of the 
‘Country Team.’ 

“We believe that it is essential that 
we return to the basic foreign affairs 
structure created by the Congress in 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 
The first step is the restoration of the 
statutory independence of the Board 


Mr. Ludy} Of the Foreign Service. While this 


ador Gal could be done by Presidential or Con- 


Embassy! gressional 


action, we recommend 
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Congressional action to underscore its 
crucial importance. 

“We recommend that the statutor- 
ily independent Board of the Foreign 
Service should have representation 
from all agencies using the Foreign 
Service of the United States, that its 
chairman be an outstanding private 
citizen, and that the Board utilize the 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice to supervise an independent, small, 
but highly qualified staff to ensure 
compliance by the operating foreign 
affairs agencies with the regulations, 
standards and precepts promulgated 
by the Board to govern the operation 
of the Foreign Service of the United 
States. The Board of Examiners 
should be under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Director General.” 

Other major recommendations 
dealt with measures to strengthen the 
Government’s ability to deal effec- 
tively with the growing complexity 
of foreign affairs. 

Some 18 months in preparation, 
the report was commissioned by the 
Board of Directors of AFSA. It is 
the work of a committee headed by 
Graham Martin, former Ambassador 
to Thailand, and composed of officers 
serving with the Department, AID, 
and USIA. 

The recommendations in the re- 
port are entirely unofficial. 

The 185-page report, which sells 
for $1.15 a copy, was distributed to 
conference participants. A _ reprint 
was published as a supplement to 
the November issue of the Foreign 
Service Journal, which was sent to 
AFSA members. 





Nominations Now 
Due for JC Award 


The Department is now seeking 


nominations for the 21st annual 
Arthur S. Flemming Award for “out- 
standing and meritorious perform- 
ance” during the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30. 

Deadline for nominations is No- 
vember 29. 

Any male, civilian officer or em- 
ployee of the Executive Branch of 
the U.S. Government who will not 
reach his 40th birthday before Jan- 
uary 1, 1969, is eligible. 

Sponsored by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Washington, D.C., 
the Flemming Awards will go to five 
outstanding young men in scientific 
or technical fields—and to five in 
administrative or executive fields. 

Additional information and_ the 
required nomination forms may be 
obtained from Eugene R. Schelp, 
Executive Secretary, Department 
Awards Committee, PER/PSD, 
Room 1821 New State, Ext. 8881. 





Bohlen Delivers First 
Of New DACOR Lectures 


Charles E. Bohlen, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs, opened 
the 14th annual lecture series spon- 
sored by Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers Retired (DACOR) in the 
West Auditorium on November 14. 

Lieut. Gen. Frederick C. Weyand, 
who will speak on Viet-Nam, is 
scheduled to give the second lecture 
on December 12. The third lecture 


will be given by Ambassador Lucius 
D. Battle, former Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs, on January 9. 





memewenemcemceaes aal 


COMMUNITY ACTION SEMINAR—Scores of persons from the Department, AID and 
USIA attended the second Community Action Seminar sposisored by the American 
Foreign Service Association in the International Conference Room on Oct. 29. 
Speakers were Jerome Freibaum, left, a member of the Bannockburn PTA, in charge 
of their busing program, and Joseph Yeldell, of the Washington City Council and 
Chairman of the Education Committee. Joseph N. Greene, center, was moderator. 
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Livingston Merchant Leaves Public 
Service After 23 Eventful Years 


Livingston T. Merchant retired 
November 1 after lengthy and 
distinguished service as a Career Am- 
bassador and high-ranking official in 
other Government 
assignments. 

Ambassa- 
dor Merchant’s last 
Government post 
was as U.S. Execu- 
tive Director of the 
International Bank 
for Reconstruction 
and Development 
(World Bank), 
from 1965 to his 
retirement. 

His successor at the World Bank 
is Covey T. Oliver, who was As- 
sistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs and U.S. Coordinator for 
the Alliance for Progress. (See 
NEws LETTER, October. ) 

In accepting Ambassador Mer- 
chant’s resignation, President John- 
son expressed his gratitude to Mr. 
Merchant for having accepted his 
request of three years ago to return 
from retirement to undertake the job 
at the World Bank. 

The President also wrote Mr. Mer- 
chant: “As you again plan retire- 
ment, you can look back at the more 
than 23 years of public service with 
a great deal of pride in your accom- 
plishments on behalf of the national 
interest. As a Foreign Service Officer, 
you performed ably as Ambassador 
to Canada and in several of the most 
responsible positions in the Depart- 
ment of State. Your example has 
inspired and will continue to be an 
inspiration to a generation of Fore- 
ign Service Officers.” 

Previously high praise had been 
given Ambassador Merchant in the 
course of his Foreign Service career. 
In 1958, he was the recipient of a 
National Civil Service League 
Award. The citation accompanying 
the Award praised him for his 
“competence, efficiency, character 
and continuity of service.” And in 
1961 Mr. Merchant was one of five 
career civilians in the Government 
who were given Rockefeller Public 
Service Awards. The Awards were 
presented to him and the other four 
winners by President Kennedy at a 
White House ceremony. 

Ambassador Merchant 


Mr. Merchant 


served 
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twice as U.S. envoy to Canada, in 


1956-58 and 1961-62. Between 
those assignments, he was Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs, 


Deputy Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs, and Under Secretary for 
Political Affairs. 

At the request of President Ken- 
nedy, Ambassador Merchant took 
the leadership in 1963 of the prep- 
aration and negotiation of United 
States proposals with respect to the 
NATO multilateral force. 

Ambassador Merchant, born in 
New York city in 1903, was grad- 
uated from Princeton University. He 
later became a partner in the invest- 


ment counsel firm of Scudder, 
Stevens and Clark. 
He joined the Department in 


1942 as Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Defense Materials. Among 
his subsequent assignments were 
Counselor for Economic Affairs with 
the rank of Minister at the American 
Embassy in Paris, and Counselor of 
Embassy at Nanking. 

In 1953-56, as Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, he accompanied 
the Secretary, and on three occasions 
President Eisenhower, to a number 
of conferences as a member of the 
United States Delegation or as Senior 
Adviser. 


Katzenbach Resignation 
Accepted; Will Join IBM 


As the News LETTER went to 
press, the White House announced 
that President Johnson had accepted 
the resignation of Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach as Under Secretary. 

No date was set for Mr. Katzen- 
bach’s departure. 

In New York, the International 
Business Machines Corporation an- 
nounced that Mr. Katzenbach will 
become its General Counsel and a 
Vice President around January 1. 


| Rank of Minister | 


President Johnson recently ac- 
corded the personal rank of Minister 
to the following officers during the 
tenure of their assignments as listed: 

William A, Ellis, Director, United 
States AID Mission to Brazil. 

Rufus Z. Smith, Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Ottawa. 





Frederick Pollard Pi 
Heads Equal Job Er 
Opportunity Office = Ex 


Frederick D. (Fritz) Pollard, Jr., 
has been appointed the new Director | 14 
of the Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity. He will serve asa mem. of 
















































ber of the staff of we 
the Deputy Under are 
Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. sel 
Mr. Pollard, who for 
has served as Dep- the 
uty to the Special ass 
Assistant for Ath- Al 
letic Programs in wa 
the Bureau of Edu- | Se 
cational and Cul- As 
tural Affairs since Mr. Pollard 
November 1967, sat 
succeeds Eddie N. Williams. Mr. | wi 
Williams resigned last month to ac- | A! 
cept the position of Assistant Vice | He 
President for Public Affairs at the | 
University of Chicago. Jo 
Mr. Pollard, a bronze medal win- | A! 
ner as a member of the 1936 USS. | Dé 
Olympic Team and a noted all-round 
athlete, was born in Springfield, | 4 
Mass., on February 18, 1915. He is | a 
a graduate of the University of North | 9 
Dakota, where he obtained a Bache- | ve 
lor of Science degree in Education. | s¢ 
He also attended the John Marshall | £0 
Law School, in Chicago, for three | Ce 
years. In} 
During his career he has served as 
Director of Physical Education and | !9 
Acting Director in charge of Chicago | 2! 
Park District-Union Park Station; | %U 
Special Services Officer and Liaison | 4. 
Officer with the U.S. Army during | de 
World War II; Deputy Executive Di- | Sc 
rector of the Chicago Commission | H 
on Human Relations and as a Com- | Cc 
munity Unit Director for the Com- 
mission on Youth Welfare. Se 
Mr. Pollard was the City, State | M 
and National interscholastic cham- | sis 
pion in high and low hurdles while a } Se 
student at Senn High School in Chi- } po 
cago. He also was a member of the | ‘th 
University of North Dakota varsity | Af 
football team; captain of its varsity 
track team and a member of its var- | Sp 
sity boxing team. In 1936 he placed | lat 
third in the high hurdles in the Olym- | he 
pics. He was chosen for the Little } Bu 
All-American football team in 1937. 
Last month he received the Dis- } th 
tinguished Service Citation of the} ha 
University of North Dakota, in the 
form of its Sioux Award. . 
Nearly 10 million Americans are | 19 
buying bonds on the Payroll Plan. ve 
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_ President Chooses 


Envoys to Turkey, 
Equatorial Guinea 


President Johnson last month 
named Ambassadors to Turkey and 
to the newly independent Republic 
of Equatorial Guinea. The envoys 
were given recess appointments. They 
are: 

—Robert W. Komer, who has 
served since May 1967 as Deputy 
for Pacification in Viet-Nam with 
the personal rank of Ambassador, 
assigned to Turkey. He succeeds 
Ambassador Parker T. Hart, who 
was recently named _ Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs. 

—Albert W. Sherer, Jr., Ambas- 
sador to Togo since September 1967, 
who will also serve concurrently as 
Ambassador to Equatorial Guinea. 
He will continue to reside in Lome. 

(In a related action, President 
Johnson named William E. Colby as 
Ambassador Komer’s successor as 
Deputy for Pacification in Viet-Nam. 

(Mr. Colby, a native of Minnesota, 
was Mr. Komer’s principal Deputy 
and Assistant Chief of Staff, Civil 
Operations and Revolutionary De- 
velopment Support in Viet-Nam. He 
served in Rome and Stockholm before 
going to Saigon. He was with the 
Central Intelligence Agency in Wash- 
ington from 1963 until recently. ) 

Born in Chicago on February 23, 
1922, Ambassador Komer received 
a Bachelor of Science degree, magna 
cum laude, from Harvard College and 
a Master of Business Administration 
degree from Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
He also attended the National War 
College from 1956 to 1957. 

In 1961 he became the National 
Security Council Staff Assistant to 
McGeorge Bundy, then Special As- 
sistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. In 1965 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Special Assistant to 


‘the President for National Security 


Affairs. 

The following year he was named 
Special Assistant to the President. He 
later was assigned to Saigon, where 
he served with Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker. 

Ambassador Komer is married to 
the former Geraldine Peplin and they 
have three children. 

The Ambassador to Equatorial 
Guinea, Mr. Sherer, was born in 
Wheaton, Illinois, on January 16, 
1916. He graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity with a Bachelor of Arts de- 
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gree in 1938 and from Harvard Law 
School with a Bachelor of Laws de- 
gree in 1941. He then joined the 
U.S. Army Air Force, rising to the 
rank of Major. 

Ambassador Sherer practiced law 
for a short time after the war and 
joined the Foreign Service in 1946. 
Among his assignments have been 





service as Romanian and Bulgarian 
Desk Officer; Officer in Charge of 
Polish, Baltic, and Czechoslovakian 
Affairs; and as a Senior Foreign 
Service Inspector. 

The Ambassador is married to the 
former Carroll Russell and they have 
two sons and a daughter. 





BLAIR HOUSE CEREMONY-—Before taking off for his new assignment as U.S. envoy 
to Denmark, Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke, center, gave a party at Blair House 
for his colleagues in the Office of the Chief of Protocol and introduced his succes- 
sor, Ambassador Tyler Abell, third from left. Ambassador Duke also presented 
six Length of Service Awards. Recipients are, left to right, Mrs. Mary K. Paskas, 
20 years; Mrs. Jane Tepa, 10 years; Miss Daphne Lilakos, 10 years; Miss Mary Mas- 
serini, 20 years; Mrs. Katherine Laird, 30 years; and Mrs. Marjorie Keating, 25 
years. Acting Chief of Protocol Rafael Sancho-Bonet is fourth from the right. 





VIENTIANE—Ambassador William H. Sullivan, right, receives his 25-year Length 
of Service Award from Howard E. Chaille, Counselor for Administrative Affairs. 
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TWO ACTIONS 


Board of Foreign Service Approves 


USIA Plans, New Efficiency Report 


USIA’s proposed plans and poli- 
cies for implementing recently en- 
acted career personnel legislation 
were approved unanimously last 
month by the Board of the Foreign 
Service, and it was indicated that 
State’s plans might be ready for 
consideration in the near future. 

The Board, at its October 29 
meeting, also approved without a 
dissenting vote a newly revised of- 
ficer evaluation report for the For- 
eign Service. The simplified effi- 
ciency report will be used next year. 

Idar Rimestad, Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, and 
chairman of the Board of the For- 
eign Service, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

Present were representatives from 
State, USIA, AID, the Labor and 
Commerce Departments, and _ the 
Civil Service Commission, and ob- 
servers from the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Lannon Walker, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Foreign Service Association, was 
invited to express AFSA’s views on 
the two agenda items. Mr. Walker 
cited AFSA’s report, “Toward a 
Modern Diplomacy,” and his pre- 
viously stated position that changes 
should await a new administration. 

Hewson A. Ryan, USIA Deputy 
Director (Policy and Research), 
presented the Agency’s proposed 
action under Public Law 90-494, 
passed by Congress August 2 and 
_ by President Johnson August 


The new law established a For- 
eign Service Information Officer 
Corps, a career service for USIA 
similar in all aspects to the FSO 
Corps. It also allows both State and 
USIA to give unlimited tenure to 
incumbent Foreign Service Reserve 
officers under certain conditions and 
limits all new FSR appointments to 
five years. 

President Johnson on September 
30 nominated 592 USIA Career 
Reserve officers for appointment as 
FSIOs. The Senate confirmed the 
nominations on October 4 and the 
President attested the appointments 
on October 7. They became effective 
October 20. 


The plan approved by the Board 
20 


of the Foreign Service provides for 
the granting of Reserve appoint- 
ments with unlimited tenure to the 
remaining USIA Career Reserve 
officers, thus eliminating the Career 
Reserve category from the Agency’s 
foreign service personnel system. 

The Board’s action was taken 
after Mr. Ryan explained that 
USIA’s proposal was a “transitional 
step,” taken because the Agency felt 
it had a commitment to the Career 
Officers not included in the FSIO 
nomination list. Mr. Ryan reported 
that the Agency, in the future, would 
make selective use of Reserve unlim- 
ited tenure appointments in the cases 
of senior specialists among whom he 
listed Voice of America relay station 
managers. 

Implementation of the plan will 
proceed after the issuance of an 
Executive Order by the President. 

Mr. Rimestad noted that the ac- 
tion specifically affected the USIA 
personnel system and that the State 
Department’s compatible plans would 
be developed with the completion of 
a job inventory correlated to the 
needs of the Foreign Service. 

The second item on the Board’s 
agenda—the proposed new Foreign 
Service efficiency report—was ex- 
plained briefly by LaRue R. Lut- 
kins, Chief of the Performance Eval- 
uation Division, Office of Personnel, 
before its approval by the Board. 

In addition to Mr. Rimestad and 
Mr. Ryan, other members of the 
Board at the meeting were Ambas- 
sador John M. Steeves, Director 
General of the Foreign Service; As- 
sistant Secretary for European Af- 
fairs John M. Leddy, and George 
L-P Weaver, Assistant Secretary for 
International Affairs, Department of 
Labor. 

Harold Leich represented John 
W. Macy, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, and Stanley 
Nehmer represented Lawrence C. 
McQuade, Assistant Secretary for 
Domestic and International Busi- 
ness, Department of Commerce. 
Joseph Toner, Director of the Office 
of Personnel Administration, AID, 
represented that Agency. Jules Bas- 
sin, Special Assistant to Mr. Rime- 
stad, is Executive Secretary of the 
Board. 


Steeves Explains 
USIA Proposal on 
Career Legislation 


The United States Information | 10 


Agency is now going forward with | 
appointments under the provisions of 
Public Law 90-494. This is the legis- | 
lation, passed by the Congress last 
session, which establishes a career 
service for USIA and, in addition, | 
allows both USIA and the Depart- | 
ment to establish a category of For- | 
eign Service Reserve Officers with 
unlimited career tenure. 
Along with its action on career | 
Foreign Service Information Officer | 
appointments, USIA is in the process | 
of implementing policies for appoint- | 
ment of unlimited tenure FSRs. This 


is being done within the framework | whi 


of a peculiar USIA need that can be 
met through the vehicle provided by 
this legislation—a need for which 
there is no parallel in the Depart- 
ment. 

In the past, career officers in USIA 
have been designated mainly as Re- 
serve Officers, and the same kinds of 
career commitments that are made 
in the Department to FSOs have been 
made in USIA to FSRs. Thus the 
Reserve Officer term, as used in 
USIA, was really a misnomer, and 
these officers were in an entirely dif- 
ferent category from FSRs in the De- 
partment. 

Because of this unique situation, 
the criteria being used in USIA for 
appointment of officers to the unlim- 
ited FSR category are established to 
govern what is primarily a mechan- 
ical re-designation of officers from 
one career category to a superseding 
one established by law. Since the 
Department has no analogous situ- |) 
ation, these criteria will not serve as 
a precedent for Department policies 
with regard to implementation of the 
unlimited Reserve Officer provision. 

Certainly there should be concern 
that any personnel innovation such as |' 
is envisioned by PL 90-494 be im- 
plemented in a manner which not 
only preserves but enhances the in- 
tegrity of the career system. I think 
there are certain principles which can 
be enunciated to this end. 

Specifically, I would refer to Dep- f, 
uty Under Secretary Rimestad’s 
statement published in the September 
News LETTER in which he said that } 
the new legislation “will be used 
solely for the purpose of strengthen- }, 
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continued 
ing both the Foreign Service of the 
| United States, in general, and the 
| personnel system of the Department 
of State, in particular.” Enumerating 
the kinds of jobs which have tradi- 
tion | tionally been held by FSOs, Mr. 
with | Rimestad continued that “it is ex- 
na pected that Foreign Service Reserve 
ve officers will be appointed to the above 
"ts type positions only in those few in- 
eal stances where a qualified Foreign 
tion, | Service Officer is unavailable and the 
part- ' position must be filled.” 
For- | So far as I am concerned, and as 
with | | stated at the September 6 Foreign 
| Service Association general meeting, 
| the real crux of this matter is in the 
means of implementation. Failure 
to maintain both integrity and disci- 
pline in the implementation of any 
policy can result in consequences 
which are not desired, or possibly 
even intended. 
Thus the people who administer 
our policies bear a heavy responsi- 
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As a part of current efforts to 
strengthen and improve personnel 
management, a group of officers 


series of discussions last month with 
personnel executives in private in- 
dustry. 

These discussions, which involved 
brief visits to New York City, De- 
toit and Chicago, afforded oppor- 
tunities for first hand exposure to 
the personnel policies and practices 
of a representative cross section of 
major American companies. 

Personnel officers of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Ford 
Motor Company, General Electric 
ad Sears, Roebuck and Company 
explained their current personnel 
policies and programs and outlined 
basic philosophies governing _per- 
sonnel management. 

‘ Officers from the Department who 
participated in the sessions in New 
York included: 

Ambassador Findley Burns, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary (Manage- 
ment), ARA/LA; Kenneth W. Cal- 
bway, Director, Office of Foreign 
Affairs Personnel Planning; John C. 

uthrie, Board of Examiners for 
Foreign Service; Arthur A. Hart- 
man, Special Assistant and Staff 

Director, Senior Interdepartmental 

troup; William B. Kelly, Chief, Ex- 
eal Placement Division; Howard 

’. Mace, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
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fom the Department attended a, 





bility, and I want to say something 
about that. 

It is my intention, and it is the 
intention of my associates in posi- 
tions of management responsibility in 
the Department, to see that the pro- 
visions of this legislation are applied 
in a manner which will in no way be 
detrimental to the orderly recruit- 
ment, training and placement of ca- 
reer Officers, and to their advance- 
ment up the career ladder. 

At the same time, it must be rec- 
ognized that there are now, and will 
continue to be, specialized Service 
needs which cannot be filled normally 
from within the career Service. The 
unlimited FSR provision can make it 
possible to offer continuing employ- 
ment on a career basis to the special- 
ists we must have to fill these needs. 

I believe one thing that can be 
done to clarify this issue is to give 
a descriptive title, such as “Foreign 
Affairs Specialist,” to those categories 
of employees who will receive unlim- 
ited FSR appointments. This will 


for Personnel; Adrian T. Middleton, 
Chief, Career Management and As- 


signments Division; Samuel C. 
Mitchell, Jr., Chief, Domestic 
Career Management Branch; and 


John H. Stutesman, Jr., Dean, Schoo! 
of Professional Studies, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute. 

For the programs at Ford Motor 
Company in Detroit and at Sears in 
Chicago the participants were How- 
ard Mace, John Guthrie, John Stutes- 
man, Adrian Middleton and William 
Kelly. 

In all of the sessions, special at- 
tention was given to recruitment and 
orientation of junior officers, career 
development, promotion and _per- 
formance evaluation, compensation 
and classification, equal opportunity 
employment, and retirement and 
outplacement. 

The schedules of each company 
visit were arranged by Dr. Alfred J. 
Marrow, Advisor to the Department, 
and Chairman of the Board, Har- 
wood Manufacturing Corporation of 
New York City. Philip Smythe, 
Personnel Director of Harwood, ac- 
companied the Department’s repre- 
sentatives throughout the industrial 
visitations. 

Significant information regarding 
college recruitment efforts of indus- 
trial firms includes: 

—Extensive use of young execu- 


serve to differentiate career special- 
ists from persons appointed as FSRs 
on an interim basis to fill interim 
needs. 

At the same time, appointment to 
the career reserve category can be 
made subject, using the Board of 
Examiners mechanism and the panel 
review, to the same rigorous require- 
ments which now govern lateral ap- 
pointment of Foreign Service Offi- 
cers. 

Finally, I should like to point out 
that considerable care and thought is 
going into how the unlimited FSR 
provision should be implemented in 
the Department. There have been no 
appointments to the new category, 
and there will be none until thorough 
consideration has been given to both 
the immediate and long-range conse- 
quences for the career service of the 
use of this authority. 


John M. Steeves 


Director General 
Of the Foreign Service 


Personnel Managers Seek Ideas From Industry Executives 


tives with several years of company 
experience as recruitment team mem- 
bers; 

—Enmphasis on managerial ability 
as demonstrated by scholastic attain- 
ment, campus leadership, test results, 
and interview results; 

—Telescoping of the time between 
original campus interview and hiring 
decision to not more than three or 
four weeks; and 

—Joint efforts of company and 
university officials to identify quali- 
fied minority candidates who can 
compete successfully for junior man- 
agement positions. 

Career development programs of 
the companies visited give special 
emphasis to the following policies: 

—Early identification of talent for 
executive development; 

—Direct and continuing involve- 
ment of managers in the processes 
of development of managerial talent 
throughout the organization; 

—Emphasis on specialization of 
junior officers from entrance on duty 
through development to middle man- 
agement levels; 

—Use of confidential evaluations 
of the development potential of in- 
dividual officers as supplements to an 
effective performance evaluation sys- 
tem; and 

—Weeding-out of marginal per- 
formers, especially during the first 
year or two of service. 
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CAPITOL HILL 
REPORT 


In 1968, Congress passed the 
largest defense appropriation in U.S. 
history, $72 billion, and approved 
the lowest foreign aid appropriation 
since the aid program was started in 
1948, $1.755 billion. 

For the State Department, Con- 
gress approved an appropriation of 
$389,802,600 for Fiscal Year 1969, 
as carried in Public Law 90-470. 

Congress also extended the Peace 
Corps program for an additional 
year, through Fiscal Year 1969, and 
provided $112,800,000 for that pur- 
pose. 

It authorized an appropriation of 
$18,500,000 for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency for Fiscal 
Years 1969 and 1970, with a limita- 
tion of $7 million for external re- 
search, not including funds for field 
testing. 

Also passed was legislation pro- 
viding for a five-year passport with- 
out renewal, in lieu of the present 
three-year passport renewable for 
two years. The same legislation es- 
tablished a fee of $10 for a passport 
and a uniform application fee of $2. 
In addition, it would permit the is- 
suance of a passport without a per- 
sonal appearance before a Clerk of 
Court or Passport Agent for anyone 
who previously held a U.S. passport. 

Congress passed this year legisla- 
tion creating a career service for the 
United States Information Agency. 
Signed into law by the President on 
August 20, it established a Foreign 
Service Information Officer Corps 
within the Agency, similar to the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

Marking a new development in 
the foreign affairs personnel field, 
the law (P. L. 90-494) permits the 
granting of “unlimited tenure” to 
Foreign Service Reserve Officers in 
the Department and the USIA who 
have completed or do complete “at 
least three years of continuous and 
satisfactory service.” 

Congress passed, in the closing 
days of the Second Session, legisla- 
tion authorizing an _ International 
Center for Washington—a large site 
in the Northwest section of the Capi- 
tal on which foreign chanceries and 
the offices of international organiza- 
tions will be located. One of the main 
features of the Center is expected to 
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be a new headquarters building for 
the Organization of American States. 
President Johnson signed the legisla- 
tion into law on October 9, climax- 
ing efforts of several years to estab- 
lish an International Center in Wash- 
ington. 

Shortly before the United States 
launched three astronauts into space 
in October, the Senate approved The 
Agreement on the Rescue of Astro- 
nauts, the Return of Astronauts, and 
the Return of Objects Launched into 
Outer Space. The Agreement is in- 
tended to elaborate and expand cer- 
tain provisions of the Treaty on 
Outer Space which entered into force 
in 1967. 

By unanimous vote, the Senate 
gave its advice and consent to U.S. 
accession to the international Proto- 
col Relating to the Status of Refu- 
gees. Accession to the Protocol was 
signed by President Johnson on Oc- 
tober 15, and the instrument of Ac- 
cession was deposited with the 
United Nations. The Protocol has 
the force of an international treaty 
obligation. 

The Protocol, which was adopted 
by the United Nations in 1967, con- 
stitutes a comprehensive Bill of 
Rights for refugees fleeing their coun- 
try because of persecution on ac- 
count of their political views, race, 
religion, nationality, or social ties. 

The Senate did not vote on the 
Treaty for the Non-Proliferation of 
Nuclear Weapons during the re- 
cently-adjourned Second Session. The 
United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union had signed the Treaty 














1968 and adjourned October 14. 


in 10,056 pages of the Record. 


90th Congress Adjourns October 14 
The Second Session of the 90th Congress convened January 15, 


The First Session of the 91st Congress will convene January 3, 1969. 

During the Second Session of the 90th Congress, the Senate met a 
total of 870 hours and 11 minutes, on 158 days. It passed 766 measures, pa 
confirmed 49,149 Presidential nominations, and held 280 record votes. 
The Senate answered 48 quorum calls. Its deliberations on the floor (I 
were covered in 12,896 pages of the Congressional Record. 

The House met, during the Second Session, an overall 726 hours | Ip 
and 36 minutes, on 139 days. It passed 767 measures, answered 195 
quorum calls, and held 233 record votes. Its deliberations were covered 





on July 1, in an historic move. Fifty- 
three non-nuclear nations also signed 
the Treaty in a ceremony held in the 
East Room of the White House. 

In other actions of significance to 
the Department, the Senate ap 
proved: 

—Amendments to the Interna. 
tional Convention for the Safety of 
Life at Sea. The amendments will 
raise the standards of safety require- 
ments of new passenger vessels, par- 
ticularly as to fire prevention, fire 
detection, fire extinguishers, lifeboats 
and life rafts, and radio/telephone 
equipment. Standards will be some- 
what more exacting than those made 
applicable to vessels already in exist- 
ence by amendments which the 
United States ratified last year. 

—The International Coffee Agree- 
ment, 1968, extending the 1962 
Agreement for five years with certain 
modifications. The new Agreement, 
as the old one, is designed to stabi- 
lize the price of coffee on the world 
market and to prevent sharp declines 
in the foreign exchange earnings of 
the coffee producing countries of 
Latin America and Africa. (How- | 
ever, the enabling legislation as 
finally passed by Congress provides | 
only a two-year extension of the 
Agreement. ) | 

—The International Grains Ar f, 
rangement consisting of two parts: 4, 
A Wheat Trade Convention to re- | 
place the International Wheat Agree- jo, 
ment of 1962, and a Food Aid Con- jh, 
vention. The Wheat Trade Conven- 
tion sets minimum and maximum |, 
prices for major wheats moving in 
world trade and spells out proce- 
dures to be followed when prices 19 
reach the limits of the range. (P 

—tThe Food Aid Convention pro 4, 
vides a 4.5 million metric ton food oy 
aid program as aid to developing ¢, 
countries, of which the U.S. contrib ay 
uted 42 percent, the European Eco 4, 
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continued 

nomic Community 23 percent, Can- 
ada 11 percent, and Australia, the 
United Kingdom and Japan five per- 
cent each, with smaller contributions 
from the Scandinavian countries and 


Argentina. 
—The Convention Relating to In- 
ternational Exhibitions, permitting 


US. membership in the Bureau of 
International Exhibitions. 

—The Protocol of Amendment to 
the Charter of the Organization of 
American States, helping to modern- 
ize the structure of the OAS. 

—A Partial Revision of the Radio 
Regulations (Geneva, 1959), a prin- 
cipal objective of which is the alloca- 
tion of radio frequencies for a world- 
wide oceanographic data transmission 
system and the establishment of an 
effective basis for improved maritime 
communications. 

Approved by the Senate were a 
number of conventions including: 

Convention on the International 
Hydrographic Organization, May 13. 

Tax Convention with the Philip- 


pines, June 6. 

Tax Convention with Brazil, 
June 6. 

Tax Convention with France, 


June 6. 

Convention of the Recognition and 
Enforcement 
Awards, October 4. 

Convention Establishing a Cus- 
toms Cooperation Council, Octo- 
ber 4. 

Convention of Transit Trade of 
Land-Locked States, October 4. 

Congress also passed: 

The River and Harbor Act of 
1968, which was signed into law 
(P.L. 90-483) by the President on 
August 13. Section 208 of the Act 
enabling early construction by the 
Corps of Engineers of an already 
authorized flood control project on 
the Gila River below Painted Rock 
Dam. The project is needed for the 
fulfillment of a U.S. obligation un- 
der the international agreement with 
the Government of Mexico for solu- 


‘tion of the lower Colorado River 


salinity problem. 

—Provided changes in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to create a 
new form of international reserves, 
and authorized the United States to 
participate in arrangements for use 
of the new special drawing rights 
(P.L. 90-349). 

—Extended the life of the Export- 
Import Bank for five years, and in- 
creased loan authority to $31.5 bil- 
lion outstanding at any time (P.L. 
90-267). 

—Authorized the United States to 
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subscribe to its share of increased 
callable capital stock of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (P.L. 
90-325). 

—Authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the 
several governments of Central 
America in the prevention, control, 
and eradication of foot-and-mouth 
disease or rinderpest (P.L. 90-388). 

—Authorized the use of certain 
buildings in the District of Columbia 
for Chancery Purposes (P.L. 90- 
412). 

—Amended the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize 
additional appropriations for oper- 
ating purposes (P.L. 90-442). 

—Extended the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act o* 
1954 (P.L. 90-436). 


—Amended the Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries Act of 1950 (P.L. 
90-420). 

—Amended the International 


Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to 
provide for the timely determination 
of certain claims of American na- 
tionals. and for other purposes (P.L. 
90-421). 

—Authorized the appropriation 
for the contribution by the United 
States for the support of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Publication of 
Customs Tariffs (P.L. 90-569). 

—Amended the Act of August 27, 
1954, relative to the unlawful seizure 
of fishing vessels of the United States 
by foreign countries (P.L. 90-482). 

—Amended the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment of income from the opera- 
tion of a communications satellite 
system (P.L. 90-622). 

—Authorized erection of statue of 
Juarez on public grounds in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (P.L. 90-593): 

The proposed Non-Immigrant 
Visa Act of 1968 did not come to a 
vote. The Proposal would have per- 
mitted nationals of certain countries 
to be admitted to the U.S. as 90-day 
visitors without visas. 

The Foreign Service Annuity Bill 
(H.R. 14701) also failed to gain 
Congressional endorsement. This 
legislation would have extended to 
retired Foreign Service personnel the 
same cost-of-living annuity adjust- 
ments as are being provided retired 
Civil Service and military personnel 
pursuant to legislation enacted in 
1965. 

A proposed U.S. contribution to 
the International Development Asso- 
ciation (IDA), a subsidiary of the 
World Bank, was not approved by 
Congress; neither was a U.S. contri- 


bution to a special fund to the Asian 
Bank. 

A bill to increase from $16 to $20 
a day the maximum expense allow- 
ance for Government employees 
traveling on official business was not 
enacted. 

Major measures of general interest 
which were approved included: 

Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968—Provided for major 
new programs and broadened exist- 
ing programs to help provide hous- 
ing for low and moderate income 
families—the first and major step 
toward fulfilling the President’s 10- 
year housing goals (P.L. 90-448). 

Civil Rights—Prohibited discrim- 
ination in the sale or rental of hous- 
ing (“Fair Housing”), and prohibited 
interference with civil rights protected 
by Federal law (P.L. 90-284). 

Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968—Authorized 
planning and action grants to im- 
prove law enforcement at the State 
and local levels, and programs of 
research and training to enhance law 
enforcement capabilities (P.L. 90- 
351). 

Gun Control—Provided controls 
over interstate sales of handguns and 
destructive devices and _ provided 
higher standards and increased li- 
censing fees for dealers, manufac- 
turers, and importers of firearms 
(did not provide requested controls 
over rifles and shotguns) (P.L. 90- 
351). 

Juvenile delinquency control—Au- 
thorized Federal grants or contracts 
to assist the courts, correctional sys- 
tems, primary and secondary school 
systems, and communities in the pre- 
vention, treatment, and control of 
juvenile delinquency (P.L. 90-445). 

Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968—Provided for a 10 per- 
cent surcharge, extended auto and 
telephone excise taxes, and acceler- 
ated corporate income tax pavments 
—to fight inflation (P.L. 90-364). 

Truth-in-Lending—Required dis- 
closure of finance charges in con- 
sumer credit transactions (P.L. 90- 
321). 

Removal of Gold Cover—To elim- 
inate the reserve requirements for 
Federal Reserve notes and for United 
States Notes and Treasury Notes of 
1890 (P.L. 90-269). 


Freedom Shares Cashing 


President Johnson has _ signed 
legislation enabling banks and other 
paying agents for U.S. Savings Bonds 
to redeem Savings Notes (Freedom 
Shares). 
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Mattingly, Physician 
To President, Kings, 


Is State Consultant 


Dr. Thomas W. Mattingly, a Car- 
diologist who has treated President 
Eisenhower as well as two foreign 
Presidents and a King, has joined 
the Consultant Staff 
of the Office of the 
Medical Director 
in the Department. 

Dr. Mattingly 
was Chief Cardiac 
Consultant to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower 
during his first and 
subsequent heart 
attacks. 

And at the re- 
quest of President 
Johnson, he has gone overseas three 
times to help treat high personages 
who suffered heart attacks. 

In August, 1966, Dr. Mattingly 
went to Nicaragua to assist in the 
care of President Rene Schick; in 
March, 1967, he went to Tunisia to 
assist in the care of President Bour- 
guiba; and in March, 1968, he went 
to Nepal to assist in the care of King 
Mahendra. 

President Bourguiba, while visiting 
the United States in May, 1968, con- 
ferred the “Grade of Officer of the 
Order of the Republic” on Dr. Mat- 
tingly. The citation accompanying 
the Award said: “In recognition of 
what he has accomplished to 
strengthen the relation of friendship 
and cooperation between the Repub- 
lic of Tunisia and the United States 
of America.” 

Dr. Mattingly began his full and 
distinguished career after earning a 
medical degree from Georgetown 
University in 1930. He entered the 
U.S. Army Medical Corps in 1934, 
and before retiring in 1958 had ad- 
vanced to the rank of Brigadier Gen- 
eral. 

During that period, he held such 
assignments as Consultant in Cardi- 
ovascular Disease to the Surgeon 
General, Department of the Army; 
Consultant to the President’s Physi- 
cian at the White House; Representa- 
tive for the Secretary of Defense at 
the National Heart Council; Chief of 
the Cardiovascular Service, Depart- 
ment of the Army; and Chief of 
Medical Services, Department of the 
Army. 

Dr. Mattingly continued to main- 
tain his interest in Government serv- 
ice after retiring from the Army and 


Dr. Mattingly 
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Mr. LaPlante and the album 


entering private practice. Thus he 
was readily available when the Presi- 
dent asked him to go abroad to treat 
two Presidents and a King. 

His hospital affiliations and ap- 
pointments also include the follow- 
ing: Chief, Cardiology, Brooke Gen- 
eral Hospital, 1947-49; Chief of 
Cardiology, Walter Reed Hospital, 
Washington, D.C., 1950-58; Chief of 
Department of Medicine, Walter 
Reed Hospital, 1950-56; Senior at- 
tending in Medicine, Washington 
Hospital Center, 1958-1967; Con- 
sultant in Cardiology, Walter Reed 
Hospital, 1958 to present; Consult- 
ant to Armed Forces Iastitute of 
Pathology (Cardiovascular Section), 
1960 to present; and Consultant, 
Holy Cross Hospital, Silver Spring, 
Md., 1962 to present. 

Dr. Mattingly has published many 
articles and books, received many 
awards, and held office in numerous 
organizations. 

A list of a few of his awards and 
offices follows: Bronze Star Medal; 
Legion of Merit (for Exceptionally 
Meritorious Service as Cardiologist, 
Walter Reed Hospital, 1950-58); 
John Carroll Award, Alumni Asso- 
ciation, Georgetown University, 
1958; Kober Lectureship, George- 
town University (Association of Mil- 
itary Surgeons), 1960; Governor for 
the District of Columbia, American 
College of Chest Physicians, 1959- 
1965, and a member of numerous 
committees of that organization; and 
Governor. American College of Phy- 
sicians, District of Columbia, 1963 
to present. 


U.S. Saving Bonds and Freedom 
Shares are “indestructible”—any that 
are lost, stolen, or destroyed will be 
replaced by the Treasury. 


U.S. Courier Makes 
Study of 2 Swedish, 


2 American Families 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson was 
presented a unique, beautifully il 
lustrated and written album last 
month that was the work of Robert 
J. LaPlante, U.S. Diplomatic Courier, 

The album represents a year-long 
study made by Mr. LaPlante of two 
families in the United States with 
Scandinavian roots, one urban and 
one rural, and two similar families in 
Sweden. 

“I found vastly more similarities 
than differences,” Mr. LaPlante noted 
in a visit to the NEws LETTER. 

One of the Swedish families in- 
volved in the project suggested that 
Mr. LaPlante send a copy of the 
study to the First Lady. She had 
honored the family with a visit to 
its dairy farm, in Vallentuna, while 
making a Scandinavian tour with 
the President, then the Vice Presi- 
dent, in 1963. 

Mr. LaPlante’s Swedish-American 
study, at once a labor of love and a 
work of scholarship, grew out of a 
year’s sabbatical he took to attend 
the University of Stockholm. 

In the course of his project, he 
conducted recurring in-depth inter- 
views with the two families in 
Sweden, in Vallentuna and Uppsala, 
and with the American families in 
Rockford, Ill., and Daggett, Mich. 

In discussing his study, while 
waiting to make a courier run to 
Latin America, Mr. LaPlante said: 
“Distances only emphasize the paral- 
lels at close personal levels between 
countries or peoples an ocean apart.” 

Mr. LaPlante, who is 44, has been 
a Courier for 18 years. He is a 
graduate of the University of Michi-| ° 
gan. During World War II, he was 
in the U.S. Navy in the Pacific. He 
was born in Detroit, and grew up 
in the northern Michigan town of 
Manistique, “a bastion of Scandi-. 
navians.” As a Courier, he has 
traveled over four million miles and 
visited 171 lands. 

A year ago Mr. LaPlante married 
a German girl (Ingrid) in Frank- 
furt, and hopes to “stay put” befort 
long. 

Most everywhere he has gone as # 
Courier Mr. LaPlante has taken his 


jazz bands in 48 countries. “I’ve tried 
to use my horn,” he said, “in a sor! 
of personal People-to-People pro 
gram.” 
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3,800 Hear Concert 
Celebrating 23rd 
Anniversary of UN 


An audience of 3,800, including 
high government officials and rank- 
ing members of the foreign diplo- 
matic community, attended the 
Eighth Annual United Nations Con- 
cert at Constitution Hall on Octo- 
ber 18. 

The concert—for the benefit of 
the United Nations Association of 
the United States of America, a non- 
partisan, privately supported research 
and education organization—cele- 
brated the 23rd anniversay of the 
United Nations with an all-Verdi 
program. 

It also honored the Chiefs of Dip- 
lomatic Missions to the United States 
and saluted International Human 
Rights Year. 

Part of a special evening devoted 
to music and a dinner, the gala event 
was under the patronage of President 
and Mrs. Johnson; Vice President 
and Mrs. Humphrey; Secretary and 
Mrs. Rusk; the President of the UN 
Association and Mrs. Robert S. 
Benjamin; and the Chairman of the 
UN Concert and Dinner and Mrs. 
Stuart T. Saunders. 

The First Lady, Mrs. Lyndon B. 
Johnson, was among the music lovers 
—and supporters of the United Na- 
tions—who attended the 6 to 8 p.m. 
affair. 

The benefit concert featured five 
Metropolitan Opera artists: Gianna 
fAngelo, soprano; Rosalind Elias, 
mezzo soprano; John Alexander, 
tenor; Sherrill Milnes, baritone; and 
Raymond Michalski, bass. They 
shared the program with the Wash- 
ington National Symphony, con- 
ducted by Howard Mitchell, and the 
Choral Arts Society of Washington, 
led by Norman Scribner. 

In his welcoming remarks to the 
enthusiastic audience, Secretary 
Rusk recalled the Preamble of the 
United Nations Charter as he lauded 
the efforts of those who are working 
toward the goal of peace. He also 
had high praise for the Chairman of 
the Concert Committee and his as- 
sociates, and the local and national 
United Nations Associations. 

The Secretary thanked “all who 
have had a part in tonight’s events.” 

Immediately after the concert, 
some 1,200 persons—including Am- 
bassadors of 98 countries—attended 
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AT UNITED NATIONS CONCERT —Secretary and Mrs. Rusk greet Mr. and Mrs. Stuart 
T. Saunders at the United Nations Concert. Mr. Saunders was General Chairman. 





AT UNITED NATIONS DINNER—Shown at the United Nations Dinner which followed 
the concert are, left to right, Leonard H. Marks, Director, USIA; Joseph J. Sisco, 
Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs; and Secretary Rusk. 


the UN Dinner at the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. 

Speakers included Secretary Rusk, 
Mr. Saunders, and Mr. Benjamin. 
The principal address was made by 
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Ambassador James Russell Wiggins, 
U.S. Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations and former Edi- 
tor and Executive Vice President of 
The Washington Post. 
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GUEST OF HONOR-—Secretary Rusk was warmly praised for his work in behalf of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) and “in the successful development of inter-American relations” at a dinner in his honor hosted by the Council 
of the OAS in the Pan American Union Building on October 17. The Chairman of the Council, Ambassador Emilio N. Oribe, 
at right, proposed a toast to President Johnson, to the Secretary, and “to the indestructible friendship of the people 
of America, and to the final and lasting success of the diplomacy of peace.” Others in the photo are, left to right, 
Mrs. M. Rafael Urquia; OAS Assistant Secretary General Urquia; Mrs. Oribe; Mrs. Rusk; and the Secretary. 


bas 
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ee 
AT OAS DINNER—Seated at the Secretary's table are the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, Ambassador Guillermo Sevilla- 
Sacasa of Nicaragua, fourth from right, talking to Mrs. Bess Abell, White House Social Secretary, at the Ambassador’s left; 
and (in clockwise order) Felipe Herrera, President of the Inter-American Development Bank (partly hidden); Mrs. Rusk; OAS 
Council Chairman Emilio N. Oribe (back to camera); Mrs. Covey T. Oliver, wife of the Assistant Secretary, ARA (back to 
camera); OAS Ambassador Fern D. Baguidy of Haiti; Mrs. Enriquillo A. del Rosario, wife of the Dominican Ambassador to the 
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OAS; Secretary Rusk; Mrs. Oribe. Ambassador Oribe lauded the Secretary for the latter’s “unstinting personal sacrifice.” | \ 
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uST OF HONORED DEAD 


Mein’s Name To Be 


The name of John Gordon Mein, 
the U.S. Ambassador who was ma- 
chine-gunned to death in Guatemala 
City on August 28, will be added to 
the bronze Memorial in the Depart- 
ment’s Diplomatic Lobby. 

The Memorial honors “Diplomatic 
and Consular Officers of the United 
States who while on active duty lost 
their lives under heroic or tragic 
circumstances.” 

The Ambassador’s name will thus 
be added to a growing list of Foreign 
Service personnel who have died in 
service to their country. 

Engraved on the Memorial, for 
example, is the name of Thomas J. 
Wasson, a Foreign Service Officer 
who served as Consul General in 
Jerusalem in 1948. Mr. Wasson was 
struck down by a sniper’s bullet 
while returning to the American Con- 
sulate. Only minutes before, he had 
attended a meeting at the French 
Consulate General of the Commis- 
sion engaged in establishing a truce 
for Palestine. 

Another Consul General, J. The- 
odore Mariner, was murdered in Bei- 
rut in 1937 by an enraged visa seeker; 
who confessed that he shot the For- 
eign Service Officer because he had 
been refused a visa by the Consulate 
General the day before. 

In 1924, Vice Consul Robert W. 
Imbrie who was serving in Tehran 
was beaten to death by an angry mob 
after he had taken a photograph of 
a drinking fountain. The local popu- 
lace regarded the fountain as a religi- 
ous shrine. 

Other names engraved on the 
Memorial Plaque include: Harris E. 
Fudger, murdered, Bogota, Colombia, 
1825; Victor F. W. Stanwood, mur- 
dered, Madagascar, 1888; Douglas S. 
Mackiernan, killed by gunfire, Tibet, 
1950; William P. Boteler, killed by 


- grenade, Nicosia, Cyprus, 1956; Jos- 


eph W. Grainer, murdered, Viet- 
Nam, 1965; Joseph R. Rupley, killed 
by gunfire, Caracas, 1965, and Bar- 
bara A. Robbins, killed in the bomb- 
ing of the U.S. Embassy, Saigon, 
1965. 

The Department’s Foreign Service 
Lounge also has compiled a list of 
Foreign Service personnel who have 
died under tragic or heroic circum- 
stances since 1956. It includes: 

FSO Livingston Satterthwaite, Co- 
penhagen. Killed on August 26, 1959, 
in a helicopter crash in Greenland 
while on a business trip. 
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Added to Memorial 


FSO John F. O’Grady, U.S. Con- 
sul, Brisbane. Died in a plane crash 
off the coast of Australia on June 10, 
1960, while on an inspection trip. 

FSO William Dale Fisher, Addis 
Ababa. Killed in an airplane crash 
on September 5, 1961, 35 miles east 
of Addis Ababa while on a business 
trip. 

FSO Robert A. McKinnon, Ouga- 

dougou, who died on September 8, 
1961, of renal failure and hepatic fail- 
ure, in Frankfurt. 
FSO Sidney B. Jacques and FSO 
Oscar C. Holder, who were killed in 
an airplane crash on August 1, 1962, 
at the Nepal-India border while on 
assignment for the Office of the In- 
spector General of Foreign Assist- 
ance. 

FSO John Royle Baxter, Managua. 
He, his wife, and his brother-in-law 
were killed in a plane crash in the 
jungles of Nicaragua on September 
4, 1962. 

FSS Joseph Capozzi, Frankfurt. A 
courier, he was killed in a plane 
crash in Douala, Cameroon, on May 
4, 1963. The 48 passengers and the 
crew of 7 lost their lives. 

FSS Nicole Boucher, who was as- 
signed to Yaounde. Returning to the 
United States on home leave, she 
was killed in the same crash. 

FSO Henry H. Ford, Consul Gen- 
eral, Frankfurt. Mr. Ford was killed 
in an auto crash on March 9, 1965, 
as he was returning from a meeting. 

FSO S. Paul Miller and his wife. 
Both were killed in an auto crash 
enroute to the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, Calif., on September 
5, 1965. 

FSS Kenneth Ray Gilbert, Nicosia. 
Killed in a plane crash on March 16, 
1966, near Cairo. 

FSS Dennis D. Lewis, Salisbury. 
Killed by a fall off a roof on August 
19, 1967. 

FSO Robert R. Little, Saigon. 
Killed by Viet Cong on February 7, 
1968. 

FSO Stephen H. Miller, Hue. 
Killed by Viet Cong on February 7, 
1968. 

Several employees of the Agency 
for International Development also 
lost their lives this year under tragic 
or heroic circumstances. These in- 
clude: 

Richard A. Schenk, Assistant Pro- 
vincial Representative for Quaang 
Ngai Province, who was killed on 
March 2, when the vehicle he was rid- 


ing was blown up by a mine in Viet- 
Nam. 

Albert A. Farkas, Public Safety 
Advisor, died of wounds in a Saigon 
hospital on February 14. 

Clyde Curtice, Provincial Repre- 
sentative, died in an accidental death 
January 30. 

Robert Hamlin, Provincial Repre- 
sentative, died in a helicopter crash 
in Viet-Nam on February 23. 

David Gitelson, a volunteer of the 
International Voluntary Services, 
which operates in Viet-Nam under 
contract with AID, was killed by the 
Viet Cong on January 26. 

Thomas M. Gompertz, Assistant 
Provincial Representative, killed in 


Hue on February 8. 
Kermit J. Krause, Assistant Supply 
Adviser, Thua Thien Province, 


killed February 7 in Hue. 

Hugh C. Lobit, Assistant Provin- 
cial Representative, killed by sniper 
fire on February 9, while accompany- 
ing an American correspondent in 
Vinh Long Province. 

Jeffery S. Lundstedt, Area Devel- 
opment Officer, Thua Thien Province, 
killed February 7 in Hue. 

John T. McCarthy, Public Safety 
Adviser, Khanh Hoa Province, killed 
by sniper fire January 30 in Nha 
Trang. 

Gustav C. Hertz, Chief of the 
Public Administration Division, in the 
Viet-Nam Mission, died of malaria on 
September 24, 1967, after he was 
kidnapped by the Viet Cong while 
riding a motorcycle in the Saigon sub- 
urb of Thu Duc. 

Dwight Hall Owen, Jr., killed Au- 
gust 30, 1967. He was shot while 
driving to a hamlet near Quang Ngai 
city to warn the people of a possible 
Viet Cong attack. 

Robert K. Franzblau, Assistant 
Provincial Representative, killed dur- 
ing the enemy attack on the Vietnam- 
ese hamlet of Ben San on June 7, 
1967. 

Norman L. Clowers, Public Safety 
Adviser, shot and killed by the Viet 
Cong in Khan Hoa Province. His 
death was confirmed on July 25, 
1967. 

Peter M. Hunting, an International 
Advisory Services employee under 
contract with AID, was killed Novem- 
ber 12, 1965 by a mine or Viet Cong 
action near Tai Rang. 

Jack J. Well, Public Safety Adviser, 
was one of three men killed in a plane 
crash at Bau Trai on September 27, 
1965. 

John B. Cone, AID Contract em- 
ployee, was fatally shot by the Viet 
Cong, on April 19, 1965. 
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GREETS THE PRESS—Secretary Rusk speaks at the opening of the new Press Briefing Room. In the background are, right to 
left, Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert J. McCloskey, Director, Office of News, and Carl E. Bartch, the Deputy Director, 


Secretary Rusk Opens New Briefing Room 


A new Press Briefing Room was 
opened last month in the Department 
with a short semi-serious ceremony 
at which Secretary Rusk spoke. 

The room, No. 2317, is diagonally 
across the corridor from the Press 
Room space extending from 2314A 
to 2310. 

In the new quarters, the Depart- 
ment’s spokesman, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary Robert J. McCloskey, now 
meets daily with top newsmen from 
around the world. 

It is larger and generally more 
comfortable and attractive than its 
predecessor, Room 2410. It has a 
seating capacity of 65, the same as 
the old and smaller one. 

To the newsmen assembled for the 
dedicatory exercise, Secretary Rusk 
said he wished to read remarks made 
by Secretary Cordell Hull during 
World War II when he opened a sim- 
ilar room in the old State-War-Navy 
Building on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
(It is known today as the White 
House Executive Office Building.) 

“I think,” said Mr. Rusk, smiling, 
“that this might be entitled, ‘Plus 
Ca Change, Plus C’est la Méme 
Chose.’ ” 

And, quoting Secretary Hull, Mr. 
Rusk said: 

“I greet you in your new quarters. 
I am glad to see you move in here 
because you can work better in this 
place, and because you deserve the 
best possible facilities. 


“You are engaged in work that is 
only second in its responsibility to 
the most important work of the Gov- 
ernment itself, that is, disseminating 
in the most understandable manner 
all of the pertinent and material facts 
and circumstances that would be in- 
cluded in what we call spot news. 
That range of work especially is just 
about as responsible as any work I 
can think of in this crisis through 
which we are all passing. 

“There has never been greater need 
for an alert public opinion than there 
is today. It will continue to be in- 
creasingly greater until victory has 
crowned our efforts and post-war 
problems have been settled. You will 
perform a tremendous function for 
good or bad according to the skill 
and intelligence and practical judg- 
ment with which you aid in develop- 
ing and keeping thoroughly alive 
what we call an alert public opinion. 

“There is, unfortunately, today in 
this country and in other countries a 
decline—I may say, an unconscious 
decline—in interest on the part of a 
surprising number of citizens, not 
only in this war and the awfulness of 
the issues that are involved, but in 
planning for future as well. 

“I notice that at times an increas- 
ing number of people will listen to 
that part of the news which is of a 
minor or temporary or trivial nature 
and neglect the big basic questions 
that stand right before their faces. 


for Correspondents 


“Your most vital task today is to 
make the maximum contribution in 
your work to what we would call an 
informed public opinion relating to 
basic international questions, those 
arising during the war and those that 
are inevitably arising even now in 
relation to postwar peace.” 

Mr. Rusk paused, and many of the 
newsmen noted that Secretary Hull’s 
remarks, along with his picture, are 
framed on a wall of the new briefing 
room, as they were in the old. 

“Well,” Secretary Rusk continued, 
“I don’t think I can add too much to 
what Mr. Hull said.” Then he said: 

“But now that I am in my eighth 
and final year in this job, I think I 
would like to repeat my compliments 
to the press corps that covers the 
Department of State—it is a highly- 
qualified, alert, intelligent, active 


press corps—as well as my compli-}. 


ments to those members of the Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs, who try to 
keep you informed. They have an op- 
portunity to stump their toes at least 
100 times a day in trying to follow 
everything that is going on in the 
world and trying to be responsive to 
your questions. I think their batting 
average, both from your point of 
view and my point of view, has been 
very high indeed; and I hope you will 
find these quarters a little more help- 
ful.” 

The Secretary, at this point, said 


that he had been trying to draw some | 
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conclusions “from the fact that you 
are next door to the Immunization 
Center.” 

“I haven’t been able to figure out a 
good one on that yet,” he said. “You 
can do that for yourselves. But may- 
be, if we are not immunized from 
each other after eight years, we have 
at least begun to understand each 
other a little bit after all that period. 
I might take two or three questions 
before I leave . . .” The Secretary 
did, and left. Mr. McCloskey, who 
fields the newsmen’s questions day in 
and day out, walked to the lectern 
and announced: 

“I am expendable, gentlemen.” 

“Thank you, Bob,” was the cry 
from the floor, signalling the sudden 
ending of the briefing. 

“Thank, YOU,” replied a startled, 
but pleased Mr. McCloskey, who 
promptly left without a scratch. 

The new press briefing room— 
where Mr. McCloskey was soon to 
meet his usual stiff tests—measures 
1,025 square feet, in contrast to the 
760 square feet of the old room. It 
also has two doors, the main door on 
the “3” corridor, Room 2317, and 
another door on the “4” corridor, 
Room 2412. 

The tables, and chairs, all padded, 
are new. There are three phone 
booths in a corner. A world map 
covers a front wall. 

The briefing room is right around 
the corner from the press release 
room, 2111, the teletype room, 2107, 
and Mr. McCloskey’s office, 2109. 

To visit the briefing room even 
when empty, you can almost hear a 
newsman ask in a deceptively mild 
voice: 

“Can you give us your assessment, 
Bob, of the overnight report 
Pe Swe 





SAIGON—Stephen Whilden, FSO-6, is 
congratulated by Lt. Col. Pham Van 
Man, An Giang Province Chief, on re- 
ceiving the Viet-Nam Social Welfare 
Medal for his “outstanding contribution” 


| as a Mekong Delta civilian advisor. 
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SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 


63 Nations Seek New Intelsat Pact 


Representatives of the United 
States and more than 60 other na- 
tions will meet in Washington next 
year to negotiate a new permanent 
agreement for the International Tele- 
communications Satellite Consortium 
(Intelsat). 

The Consortium is now operating 
under an interim agreement which 
expires in 1969. 

The Washington conference is 
scheduled to begin February 24, and 
run for several weeks. A meeting 
place has not been set. 

President Johnson announced last 
month that Leonard H. Marks, cur- 
rently Director of the United States 
Information Agency, will head the 
U.S. delegation to the conference. 

The White House said that the 
selection of Mr. Marks by Secretary 
Rusk was made at a relatively early 
date so that planning for the confer- 
ence could start without delay. The 
Secretary is responsible for designat- 
ing delegates to international con- 
ferences. 

Mr. Marks will resign as USIA 
Director prior to the assumption of 
his responsibilities as Head of the 
U.S. Delegation. Meanwhile, he will 
plan for the conference with various 
Government officials, including those 
of the State Department. Mr. Marks’ 
assignment will carry the personal 
rank of Ambassador. (Mr. Marks 
left USIA November 5.) 

Intelsat, of which 63 nations are 
members, was formed in 1964 to de- 
velop a global system of commercial 
satellite communications. Beginning 
with the launching of Early Bird in 
1965, four satellites, all launched by 
the U.S., now provide international 
communications to Intelsat members. 

The U.S. is represented in the Con- 
sortium (Intelsat) by the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corporation (Com- 
Sat), which also acts as the system 
manager. Intelsat is not a Govern- 
mental Agency; it is a business part- 
nership that operates satellites for 
purposes of communications. 

ComSat was established in con- 
formance to the Communications 
Satellite Act of 1962. Roughly one- 
half of ComSat is publicly owned; 
its stock is listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The remainder of 
ComSat is owned by communications 
companies, including the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and 


the International 
Telegraph Co. 

In most cases, the participants in 
ComSat are branches of the Govern- 
ments of various countries. The U.S. 
and Japan are notable exceptions. 

The four communications satel- 
lites, to which the interests of Intel- 
sat and ComSat are linked, are about 
23,000 miles aloft. Their speeds are 
virtually the same as the earth’s ro- 
tation, which means that they stay 
practically in the same places, in 
relation to the earth, although peri- 
odically their positions might have to 
be corrected. The fairly fixed posi- 
tions of the satellites also mean that 
ground antennas do not have to be 
moved in order to track them. 


Telephone and 


18 Employees Win 
Suggestion Awards 


During the past two months, 18 
more members of the Department 
and the Foreign Service won cash 
awards for their employee sugges- 
tions for economy or efficiency. 

The awards ranged from $15 to 
$50. 

Top winners were David O'Leary, 
a Communications Assistant at the 
U.S. Embassy in Barbados, who was 
cited for his Employee Suggestion of 
the Month, and Mrs. Eunice W. Shaf- 
ferman, now retired. Each received 
a check for $50. 

Second place winner was Gordon 
Ellis Holt, a Communications-Rec- 
ords Officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Warsaw, who received $45. 

Cash awards of $25 each went to 
Mrs. Myrtle D. Hockman, OPR/RS/ 
RSC; Mrs. Lilymae S. Richardson, 
AF/CW; Mrs. Doris M. Lawrence, 
OPR/RS/R-A; Miss Eleanor M. 
Clifford, OPR/FSD/FSB (V); Miss 
Miriam E. Nixon, EUR/RPM; Miss 
Lethean Rowe, INR/OD; and Rich- 
ard W. Reese, OC/T. 

Miss Beatrice Berman, INR, won 
two awards—each for $15. 

Other winners of $15 checks were 
Eugene L. Rzeczkowski, OC/EX; 
Mariagioia Franco Andreotti, Cara- 
cas; Mrs. Winifred R. Noonan, 
OPR/ASD/MSB; Miss Ellen J. 
Hanes, OPR/ASD; Mrs. Delores 
E. Armstead, ARA/LA/MGT/SOP; 
Miss Alice G. Mulhern, ARA/PAN; 
and Miss Joan R. McKerness, OPR/ 
GS. 
























































He Gave New Heart to Nobuo 


Famous Japanese Surgeon Has Close Ties With U.S. 


By MARTIN G. HEFLIN 


SAPPORO, Japan—tThe death of 
an 18-year-old boy last month was 
lamented throughout a grievously 
disappointed Japan. 

Nobuo Miyasaki, ill since child- 
hood, was given in early August 
what long appeared to be this coun- 
try’s first successfully transplanted 
heart. He died on October 30. 

Sharing the disappointment of Dr. 
Juro Wada—who performed the op- 
eration with a Japanese surgical team 
—were a number of American. sur- 
geons who had given him invaluable 
assistance. 

It was generally agreed that, griev- 
ous though the outcome was, the 
death of Nobuo nearly three months 
after the operation was performed 
does not obviate the significance of 
Japan’s scientific achievement. 

When Ambassador U. Alexis John- 
son visited Sapporo in September. 
Nobuo was doing well and Dr. Wada, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Thoracic Surgery at the Sapporo 
Medicai University, had high hopes 
for complete recovery. 

At that time, he said to Mr. John- 
son: “Mr. Ambassador, on behalf of 
my entire surgical staff, please con- 
vey our sincerest thanks to Dr. 
Thomas Starzel of the University of 
Colorado. Without his help, Nobuo’s 
condition might not be what it is 
today.” 

Dr. Wada and the Ambassador 
were discussing the historic operation 
at a reception honoring Ambassador 
and Mrs. Johnson at the American 
Consulate in Sapporo. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Johnson 
were visiting Hokkaido, Japan’s 
northernmost major island, as guests 
of the Hokkaido prefectural govern- 
ment. They had been invited to at- 
tend the Centennial celebration com- 
memorating the formal establishment 
of the territory of Hokkaido. Other 
dignitaries present at the formal cere- 
monies held in the Sapporo sports 
stadium on September 2 were HIH 
the Emperor and Empress, the Prime 
Minister, and several other cabinet 
members. 

On August 8, Dr. Wada and his 
20-member surgical team gave Nobuo 
Miyasaki the new heart, and with it 


Mr. Heflin, a career officer, is the 
American Consul at Sapporo. 





Ambassador Johnson, Dr. and Mrs. Wada at the American Consulate at Sapporo. 


the first hope for a happy life that 
Nobuo could remember. Before Dr. 
Wada and his team transplanted the 
heart of a 21-year-old drowning vic- 
tim into young Nobuo, the boy had 
virtually nothing to live for. Almost 
completely incapacitated by heart dis- 
ease as a result of rheumatic fever 
from early childhood, he was a pa- 
thetic invalid, gloomy, listless, taci- 
turn. The doctors gave him only a 
few years of life at most. 

Dr. Wada spoke warmly of Dr. 
Starzel of the University of Colorado 
Medical School. The Colorado physi- 
cian obtained “ALG,” or “Anti-lym- 
phatic globulin” for Dr. Wada’s pa- 
tient. This new drug is used in the 
post-operative treatment of transplant 
patients to combat possible rejection 
reactions. 

Dr. Wada told Ambassador John- 
son that he had received invaluable 
assistance from other American sur- 
geons, too. He mentioned Dwight E. 
Harken of Harvard University; Nor- 
man Shumway of Stanford; and Den- 
ton E. Cooley of Baylor Medical 
School. 

“Jerry” Wada—as he is known to 
his friends—received much of his 
medical training in the United States. 
He is living proof that the interna- 
tional exchange programs have last- 
ing, fruitful value. 

After he graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Hokkaido Medical School 
in 1944 and received his PhD in 
surgery there in 1949, he went to 
the United States. In 1950 and 1951 


he was a fellow in surgery at the 
University of Minnesota. The next 
year he worked as a resident in sur- 
gery at Raybrook State TBC Hospi- 
tal, Saranac Lake, New York. In 
1953 and 1954 he was an assistant 
in surgery at Harvard’s Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital. 

While he worked at Harvard, he | 
was also a fellow in surgery at | 
Thorndike Memorial Laboratory, | 
Boston City Hospital. His warm af- 
fection for the United States and his | 
respect for American medical | 
achievements were nourished during | 
those years. 

But it was natural for “Jerry” | 
Wada to look to the United States 
for training. His father, Professor 
Teijuhn Wada, also received much 
of his advanced education in the 
United States, even more than his | 
now-famous son. Professor Wada | 
earned bachelor of arts degrees at 
both Stanford and the University of |. 
California at Berkeley. He went on | 
to take a master of arts degree at the | 
University of Chicago and a PhD de- | 
gree in law at the University of Iowa. 
Eventually, Professor Wada entered | 
the Japanese diplomatic service, but 
first he had a long distinguished car- 
eer as a teacher of law at Harvard 
and at Hokkaido University. 

Dr. Wada’s brother, John A. 
Wada, is a professor of neurology 


at the University of British Columbia | 


School of Medicine. 
“Jerry” Wada looks more like 4 
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professional athlete than a skilled 
chest surgeon. He is a broad, solid 
man with a weightlifter’s neck and 
shoulders, and the full, heavy fea- 
tures associated with football line- 
men. But here the similarity to 
“heavy” athletes ends. For he is a 
bright, engaging conversationalist, 
articulate, and more cheerful and re- 
laxed than his awesome professional 
responsibilities would seem to allow. 

Mrs. Wada, his lovely, vivacious 
wife, is as at home with Americans 
as the doctor is. Before they were 
married, she was an _ international 
hostess with Japan Air Lines. Now, 
she teaches English to Japanese 
in her spare time. 

Jerry Wada has had little time for 
hobbies in recent years. His work is 
enough. He has one notable inven- 
tion to his credit: the Wada-Cutter 


PLANNING AHEAD 


210 Attend 2nd Retirement Seminar 


A capacity audience—210—at- 
tended the Department’s second Pre- 
Retirement Seminar, which ended 
November 14. 

The seminar—a series of four 
Thursday morning sessions—was 
held in the East Auditorium begin- 
ning October 24. The group included 
employees from the Department, 
U.S. Information Agency and the 
Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

Because of the high employee in- 
terest in retirement counseling, the 
Department expects to schedule a 
third Pre-Retirement Seminar in the 


in the first seminar in July returned 
for a second engagement. 

They included William R. Spates, 
District Manager, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, who discussed “Social 
Security Benefits and Medicare”; 
Lawrence D. Davis, Training Officer, 
Bureau of Retirement and Insurance, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, “Pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act”: Frederick Leatherman, 
EPD, and Miss Kathryn Mallow, 
PER/PSD/RET, “Provisions of the 
Foreign Service Retirements Act”; 
Julia Montgomery Walsh, Ferris & 
Company, “Financial Planning for 


: . Spring. Retirement”; and Dr. Donald T. 

— a ae a Keynote speaker was Willis W. Conwell, Assistant Commissioner, 

— ban gan ie Cotter + Secahien Atwell, Executive Assistant, Head- New York City Health Department, 
y go bY , quarters Staff, National Retired “Health in Retirement.” 


ies, Berkeley, California. 
The impact of Dr. Wada’s surgical 
achievement on the population of 


Teachers Association and American 
Association of Retired Persons. 


New speakers during the October/ 
November seminar were Mrs. Marie 





pporo. : : Others who addressed the group C. McGuire, Special Assistant, De- 
oe ea ne teen included Frederic A. Wyatt, a Man- partment of Housing and Urban De- 
at the | Peop | pride in Juro Wada’s feat, 28°™ent Consultant, and William B. velopment, “Living Arrangements”; 
> next tan ie : 4 ee . on 4 Kelly, Chief of the Department’s Ex- and Karl F. Heinzman, Trust De- 
= oo Rektide Bef a 1868 . ure ©" ternal Placement Division (EPD), partment, American Security and 
Hospi- id — . — tai oe # which is sponsoring the sessions. Trust Company. 
ik. In nek aii Sean ae a Z wm Mr. Kelly reviewed the various Robert N. Dussell, a Financial 
sistant 7 te — Its inh bit ~- _o os services offered by EPD to employ- Expert with AID, shared the platform 
" Bent aan lee yee yee phere ees who are interested in seeking with Mr. Heinzman and answered 
4. he | i caeahatiee covegueats ion ‘‘ second careers. ; participants’ questions on special tax 
x | ken place entirely within the past _ Throughout the four morning ses- problems. __ , 
ry at | _ uiead y ; sions, special emphasis was given to Each participant also received a 
ratory, "rE _ sl et kkaido is k planning second careers. planning kit containing various arti- 
a . re Senate - st ‘Same ae 7 a Several speakers who participated cles and pamphlets on retirement. 
1edical | people like to think of themselves as 
during | Japan’s pioneers. They compare 
| themselves and their immediate an- 
Jerry” | cestors with the pioneers who settled 
States | America’s West. To them, therefore, 
fessor | Dr. Wada is the youngest pioneer 
much | Within this tradition—a pioneer who 
in the | has ventured into new frontiers of 
an his| Medical research and accomplish- 
Wada | ment. 
a al CORRECTION 
ent on| A Story on “emergency visitation 
at the | ‘avel” in the October issue of the 
hD de- | News LETTER (page 34) contained 
yeord E. typographical error in the last 
: 4 sentence which could have confused 
nterec | the reader. The sentence should have 
ce, but) read: 
ed car- “The employee or dependent pays 
larvard | a ‘deductible’ (for each round trip) 
of 10 percent of the total fare costs ee ez ma BS 
hn A.| or $100, whichever is less, if the ' Scr a Te: -- 
irology | employee’s salary is $9,000 or less, BELGRADE—Under Secretary Nicholas deB. Katzenbach confers with President 
Jumbia | or 25 percent of the total fare costs Tito of Yugoslavia. He flew here from Brussels. Earlier, Mr. Katzenbach addressed 
or $200, whichever is less, if the em- the 14th Session of the Assembly of the Western European Union, in Paris. 
like a  Ployee’s salary is over $9,000. ’ Before returning to Washington, the Under Secretary also made a visit to London. 
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592 ON LIST 


Under a new law (P.L. 90-494) signed by 
President Johnson August 20, a Foreign Service 
Information Officer Corps (FSIO) was created 
within the United States Information Agency. 
The FSIO Corps is almost identical in character 
to the Foreign Service Officer Corps (FSO). 
The first nominations for appointment as FSIOs, 
Consular Officers and Secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service under the Act were made by the 
President on September 30 and confirmed by 
the Senate on October 4. They follow: 


FSIO-1 


ANDERSON, Burnett F. 
BOERNER, Alfred V. 
BRADY, Leslie S. 
CANTER, Jacob 

CARTER, Alan 

CLARKE, Robert J. 
CUSHING, Richard G. 
DAMON, G. Huntington 
DUNLAP, Henry A. 
EWING, Gordon A. 

HALL, Lawrence J. 
HALSEMA, James J. 
HARKNESS, Albert, Jr. 
HELLYER, George M. 
HEMSING, Albert E. 
HUTCHINSON, William E. 
KAPLAN, Harold 

KING, William B. 
KLIEFORTH, Alexander A. 
LEWIS, Mark B. 
LINCOLN, Robert A. 
MARLOWE, Sanford S. 
MILLER, Henry L., Jr. 
MOWINCKEL, John W. 
NEILSON, N. Paul 
NICKEL, Edward J. 
O'BRIEN, John R. 
OLEKSIW, Daniel P. 
ORAM, Frank H. 

RYAN, Hewson A. 
SCHMIDT, G. Lewis 
SQUIRES, Leslie Albion 
WEATHERSBY, William H. 
WELD, W. E., Jr. 
WHEELER, Joseph C. 
WHITE, Miss Barbara M. 
WILSON, Earl J. 
ZORTHIAN, Barry 


FSIO-2 


ADAMSON, Keith E. 
AGGREY, 0. Rudolph 
ALEXANDER, Edward 
AMERSON, Robert C. 
ANSPACHER, John M. 
AUSTIN, Gilbert F. 
BARDOS, Arthur A. 
BASTIAN, Walter M., Jr. 
BATTEY, Bryan M. 
BAUMGARTNER, Herbert 
BEHRENS, Robert H. 
BELCHER, Stephen P. 
BENSON, Raymond E. 
BLOSSER, Charles B. 
BOYLE, Kenneth R. 
BRIGGS, David G. 
CARTER, Darrell D. 


CATHERMAN, Terrence F. 


CONLEY, Philip J. 
CURRAN, Robert T. 
DALCHER, Laurence P. 
DAVIS, Miss Stella E. 
DICKENS, Fred W., Jr. 
DIZARD, Wilson P. 
DOREY, Frank D. 
DORMAN, Philip F. 
DOSTER, Jerry C. 
DRUCKER, Darrell |., Jr. 
DuBOlS, David J. 
ECHOLS, James R. 
ENGLE, Harold E. 
ERSTEIN, Richard 
ESTERLINE, John H. 
FISHER, Alan 
FORSTER, Clifton B. 
GEBUHR, Carl L. 
GERT, Gerard M. 
GILDNER, Jay W. 
GILMORE, Donald Y. 
GOSHO, Henry H. 
GRAVES, Lemuel E., Jr. 
GREEN, Fitzhugh 
HAMILTON, William G., Jr. 
HANEY, Robert C. 
HANSON, Arnold C. 
HIGGINS, John R. 
HOFFMAN, Arthur S. 
HOGAN, John F., Jr. 
HOLCOMBE, William C. 
IRVIN, Frederic B. 
JELLISON, Robert A. 
JOYCE, Edward J. 
KEITH, Har 
KIRCHWEHM, Howard E. 
KOLAREK, Joseph C. 
LAVIN, Bernard J. 
LeCLAIR, Leopold J. 
LEE, Maurice E. 
LINCH, E. Russell 
LINCH, Sam H. 
LINNEMAN, Herbert F. 
LITTELL, Wallace W. 
LOCHNER, Robert H. 
MADDUX, John L. 
MAHONEY, Haynes R. 
MASEY, Jack 
McCARTHY, Richard M. 
McCLURE, Brooks 
McDONALD, James M., Jr. 
McINTOSH, James C. 
MOCERI, James 
MODIC, Paul A. 
MONSEN. G. Richard 
MOORE, Daniel E. 
MURPHY, Edmund R. 
NALLE, David 
PAGIN, Renzo 
PAYEFF, William K. 
REINHARDT, John E. 


RICHMOND, Yale W. 
RODGERS, William H. 
ROSENFELD, Eugene 
RYLANCE, George A. 
SALVATIERRA, Richard C. 
SAVAGE, Edward J. 
SCERBACK, Clement G. 
SCOTT, Norman P. 
SHEA, Donald T. 
SHELLENBERGER, Jack H. 
SHEPPARD, David P. 
SIMPSON, Howard R. 
SIRKIN, Abraham M. 
SLATON, L. Clyde, Jr. 
SLOCUM, John J. 
SMITH, Glenn Lee 
SMITH, Robert D. 
SORKIN, Marvin 
SOUTHARD, Clifford E. 
STODDARD, John C. 
STUART, John McH. 
SUTHERLAND, Hugh B. 
TAYLOR, Donald B. 
TENNY, Francis B. 
TUCH, Hans N. 

TULL, James N. 
VALLIMARESCU, Serban 
WARE, Hoyt N. 

WEYL, Michael 
WHITE, Robert L. 
WIENER, Ernest G. 
WILSON, Donald E. 
WOOTON, Richard C. 
WRIGHT, Harold 0. 


FSIO-3 


ALLARD, Wilfred P. 
ANDERSON, James F. 
ANTHONY, William H. 
ARNDT, Richard T. 
ASTILL, William 
BARNES, Norman C. 
BARTZ, Carl F., Jr. 
BASKIN, Myron A. 
BEECHAM, Charles R. 
BELL, Holley Mack 
BERG, K. Marshall 
BIGGERSTAFF, Howard E. 
BISBEE, Royal D. 
BOYLE, James E. 
BRAUN, William K. 
BRESCIA, Peter F. 
BRISTOW, William D. 
BRONNER, Hedin 
BUCKLEY, John F. 
CARNEY, Stephen M. 
CARROLL, Martin C., Jr. 
CASPER, Bernard 
CAVANAUGH, Frederick J. 
CHAPMAN, R. Dabney 
CHAROUHAS, Thomas G. 
CLAUSSEN, Dean 0. 
CLEVELAND, Thomas S. 
COFFEY, Fred A., Jr. 
COHEN, Alvin H. 
CONGLETON, John D. 
CONLEY, James D. 
CONLON, Edward J. 
CONNER, Dewey W. 
CONYNGHAM, Edward F. 
COPMANN, Lyle D. 


COUGHLIN, Miss Frances E. 


COX, Joe B. 
CRANE, James F. 
CROSS, Robert D. 


CURTISS, Richard H. 
DAMON, Philip A., Jr. 
DAVIS, Miss Ann M. 
DAVIS, Carl E. 
DAVIS, Henry L. 
DeWITT, John L. 
DICKSON, William S. 
DIGGLE, Arthur V. 
DiTOMMASO, Philip 
DIENELT, Richard F. 
DODDS, Alan H. 
DONOHUE, Gerard A. 
DRECHSLER, Gerhard J. 
EAKIN, Frank, Jr. 
ECKSTEIN, Miss Ann 
EDWARDS, Horace Y. 
EFIMENCO, N. Marbury 
EICH, Miss Mary M. 
ELLEBY, Douglas A. 
ELLIOT, James A. 
EVANS, F. Bowen 
FAIRLEY, E. Lee 
FEILER, Eric 


FERGUSON, Miss Marjorie F. 


FEW, Lyne S. 
FINDLAY, Edward J. 
FOSBERG, Morton F. 
FOTOS, Evan 
FOTOUHI, Abol F. 
FRIEDMAN, Eugene J. 
GARCIA, Daniel 
GARDNER, Fentress 
GETCHELL, John S. 
GOODMAN, Robert C. 
GOULD, Donald G. 
GRESHAM, William F. 
HAFERD, Miss Margaret R. 
HALLE, Miss Elinor 
HARRIS, Richard P. 
HART, William M. 
HARTRY, Theodore G. 
HEDGES, John L. 
HELGERSON, Richard W. 
HELLER, Peter J. 
HELMS, Sherwin P. 
HENRY, George D. 
HESS, Clyde G. 
HIFCHCOCK, David |. 
HOYT, James 
JAECKEL, Theodore R. 
JAFFIE, Robert B. 
JOHNSON, Alfred N. 
JOHNSON, Roy W. 
JONES, John A., Jr. 
JUERGENS, Jack W. 
KENNEDY, Daniel M. 
KENT, Donald J. 
KEOGH, William H. 
KEY, Richard M. 
KIBBLE, Stepney C. 
KILLEA, William D. 
KOCH, Kenneth D. 
KRAMER, Miss Garnetta 
KRENE, Joseph |. 
KRUSE, Thomas R. 
LAND, Ernest G. 
LASHER, Robert E. 
LEEPER, Robert H. 
LEVINE, Robert Don 
LEWINSOHN, Miss Joann 
LEWIS, Irving S. 
LOTSBERG, Roman L. 
LYDON, Roger M. 
MacCORMAC, Kenneth J. 
MARCHETTI, Pietro V. 
MATEER, William C. 


First FS Information Officer Appointments | 


MAYS, James 0. 
McCARTHY, John R. 
McCLOSKEY, Richard G. 
McCLURE, A. Marvin 
McCONEGHEY, Harold G. 
McGINLEY, Charles A., Jr. 
McGINLEY, James A., III 
McLEAN, Malcolm 
MEDD, Charles L. 
MILES, Mrs. Aileen S. 
MILLER, George E. 
MILLER, James B. 
MILLER, William J. 
MONSON, Reuben M. 


MRAVINTZ, Miss Theresa C. | 


MUNSING, Stefan P. 
NAUGHTON, Clifton B. 
NEEDHAM, Howard F. 
NELSON, Allan 
NEUMANN, Edwin J. 
NICHOLS, Robert L. 
NIEBURG, Patrick E. 
NOAH, Lynn H. 
NOONAN, Tom A. 
OLASON, Victor B. 
OLSEN, Stuart P. 
PANCOAST, Edwin C. 
PATE, Lewis W. 
PEEL, Harris 
PETERSON, — a 
PETTUS, James T., Jr. 
PFEIFFER, Timothy A. 
PHILLIPS, J. Paul, 11 
PHILLIPS, Richard B. 
PINCH, Edward T. 
POST, Edward E., Jr. 
POWELL, W. Clinton 
PTAK, Milos 0. 
RAPPAPORT, Paul J. 
RAVEN, R. Randolph 
READE, W. Wolf 
ROBERTS, David L., Jr. 
ROCKWEILER, Robert A. 
ROSINUS, Gunther K. 
ROSS, Roger P. 
RUGGIERI, Nicholas 
SABLOSKY, Irving L. 
SANFORD, Cecil L., Jr. 
SCHNEIDMAN, Harold F. 
SCOTT, Frank A. 
SEARLES, Charles D. 
SEDGLEY, Harry E. 
SHARPE, Laurence 
SHELNUTT, Leon A. 
SHIRLEY, John W. 
SIMPSON, P. Warren 
SMITH, Morton S. 
SMITH, Ralph Stuart 
SNYDER, C. Kenneth 
STEARMAN, William Lloyd 
STEPHENS, Bart N. 
STIER, Victor L. 
STINGLE, Howard E. 
STRATMON, David L., Sr. 
STUTZ, G. Frederick 
SUGDEN, G. Scott 
SULLIVAN, Richard J. 
SWAN, Marshall W. S. 
TANEN, Ted M. G. 
THOMAN, Joseph W. 
THOMPSON, George R. 
TORREY, Don R. 
TREMBOUR, Fred W. 
TURNER, Neely G. 
UNDERWOOD, Frank D. 
VILLARREAL, G. Claude 
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WELSH, James K., Jr. 
WHEELER, Paul E. 
WHITE, Walter P., Jr. 
WIENER, Ernest H., Jr. 
WILLEY, Arthur K., Jr 
WILLIAMS, John Z. 
TELLER, Jack R. 
JISCHKE, Douglas A. 
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| ALBRIGHT, Donald H. 


ALLEN, Thomas G. 
ARNOLD, Philip W. 
ASCHER, James M. 
ASHFORD, Theophilus E. 
BARNHART, David H. 


| BATOR, Edmund A. 


BERGSTROM, Charles W. 
BERTHOLD, Herbert K. 
WIELAK, Peter P. 


| BORUP, Edgar S. 
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BRADSHAW, James E. 
BRITTON, Harry P. 
BROKENSHIRE, Melvyn R., Jr. 
BROWN, Michael D. 
CAMPBELL, Ivan M. 
CAMPBELL, John R. 
CARVER, Miss Elizabeth 
CATTELL, Robert A. 
CHALLINOR, John R. 
CHATTEN, Robert L. 
CLARK, Neale E. 

CLAY, Gerald L. 
CLAYTON, John D. 
COOKE, Francis A. 
COOPER, A. Speight 
CROCKER, William T. 
CROGHAN, Allan B. 
(ZUCZKA, George T. 
DALY, John J., Jr. 


| DAVIS, William B. 
| DeCOU, James H. 


DeMYER, William F. 
DICKENS, Miss Joy A. 
DIETZ, William E. 
DOBSON, Mason C. 
DONOVAN, Francis T. 
DOVE, Thomas C., Jr. 
EBERSOLE. Robert P. 
EISENSTADT, G. Michael 


ELLY, Edward A. 


FAWCETT. Jack B. 
FISHER. Frederic A. 
FORDNEY, Ben F. 
GADDIE, George L. 
GARNETT, Norris D. 
GARUFI, R. Laurence 
GILDEA, Robert V. 
GIULIANO, Arthur S. 
GORDON, Richard J. 
GREEN, Henry 0., Jr. 
GRIFFITHS, John L. 
HANSEN, Allen C. 
HARDY, Howard W., Jr. 


MECKMAN, Mrs. Elizabeth Earle 


HENDSCH, Miss Shirley B. 
HUGHES, Harry L. 
HUTCHISON, Miss Barbara A. 
INMAN, Jerry L. 

JOHNSON, Charles A. 

JUE, Stanton 

KASANOF, Anton N. 

KELLY, Sean Kennedy 
KENDALL, Harry H. 

KLECKA, Ivan T. 

KRELL, Franz E. 

KRILL, Robert F. 

LAHEY, Charles J. 
LASKOWSKI, Gilbert |. 
LEAVITT, Milton 
LENDERKING, William R., Jr. 
LIU, Theodore M. 

LOGAN, Frenise A. 
MACKELLER, Mrs. Margaret F. 
MADISON, Herbert C. 
MAGEE, Charles M. 
MANDROS, James J. 
MANVILLE, Harrington E. 
MASON, John A., Jr. 
MATHES, Donald E. 
MAYLAND, Miss Tana M. 


McCOLLOUGH, Miss Ellen Irene 


McDONALD, John F. ° 
McNERTNEY, Donald E. 
METCALF, Miss Gabriella E. 
MILLER, Daniel L. 

MORAD, James L. 
MURCHIE, Gordon W. 
NAYER, Arthur R. 

NEVITT, Robert L. M. 
NOEL, Edgar E. 

NYROP, Flemming E. 





PARSONS, Blanchard K. 
PETTY, Wilbert C. 
PISTOR, Michael T. F. 
PUGH, William H. 

QUINN, Eugene Frederick 
RAY, Mrs. Katharine D. 
REILLY, Donald E. 
RENTSCHLER, James M. 
RIDDELL, William H., Jr. 
ROBOCK, Leonard |. 
ROGERS, Robert N. 
ROTHMAN, Phifer P. 
ROTUNDO, Vincent 
ROUSSEAU, Miss Elizabeth K. 
RUGGIERO, Robert R. 
RUSSELL, Howard H., Jr. 
SCANLON, John H. 
SCHAEFFER, Eugene M. 
SHOLES, Christopher L. 
SLACK, Edward J. 

SMITH, Douglas H. 
SMITH, Norris P. 
SORERGEL, Donald E. 
STIEGLITZ, Perry J. 
STONE, Miss Constance E. 
SYNODIS, Peter N. 
TAYLOR, Miss Margaret V. 
TELFORD, Vernon R. 
THOMSON, Eugene B. 
TOWNSEND, Francis E. 
TUCKER, Graham 
UNDELAND, Richard E. 
VERNER, Jaroslav J. 
VOLK, Nicholas, Jr. 
VONIER, John W. 

VOTH, Robert C. 
WAGLEY, William N. 
WEEKS, Wilbur F. 
WILKINS, Lloyd H. 
WYNNE, George G. 
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ADELMAN, Sime H. 
BALLOW, Barry E. 
BANONIS, Miss Ruth 
BEADLES, Miss Margaret K. 
BIRN, Richard 


BLICKENSDERFER, Miss Evelyn M. 


BOARDMAN, Richard A. 
CALHOUN, Thomas A. 
CATERINI, Dino J. 


COHEN, Sigmund M., Jr. 
CONNOR, Miss Patricia E. 
DARLINGTON, Frank 
DEAN, Miss Dora 
DICKIE, Miss Joan L. 
DONNELLY, Neal T. 
DURHAM, William H. 
ERNST, Philip W. 

FEIN, Lawrence S. 
FINNERTY, Thomas E. 
FISCHMAN, Joel Anthony 
FLAM, Eli 

FLOOD, James 

FLOOD, Lawrence B. 
FRY, C. M 


GILBERT, Alan L. 
GOODENOUGH, Robert E. 
GRUNWALD, Thompson A. 
GUNNING, Thomas J. 
HOFFMANN, Myron L. 
HUEY, Talbott W. 
KELLER, John M. 

KERN, Irwin S. 

KILLEEN, Edward J. 
KNOPES, Robert E. 
KOCH, Bruce R. 
KORDEK, John F. 
LaGAMMA, Robert R. 
LEDERER, Leon, II 
LEFKOWITZ, Arthur D. 
MAGARY, Frank A. 
McCONNELL, Malcolm A. 
McHALE, James D. 
MELTON, John H. 
MEYER, James L. 
MEYERS, Robert S. 
MILLER, Merrill S. 
NEUBERG, Howard G. 
OBEE, Kent D. 
OVERTURF, Richard J. 
PENNEY, Edward T. 
REUSS, Peter J. 
RITSHOTTE, John F. 
RIVERA, Ismael 
ROCHOW, Joel W. 
ROSENBLUM, Sanders F. 
RUGH, William A. 
RYAN, Henry B. 
SCHMIDT, Richard W. 
SHAVER, Fred M., I! 
SHEPHERDSON, Philip N. 
SLAK, Miss Dorothy M. 
SLAVICK, John E. 


STARBUCK, Frank F. 
STEPHENS, William, Jr. 
STEWART, Wesley D. 
STOLZENBACH, Conrad 
TANNER, V. Jordan 
THOMPSON, Wiliam F. 
TONINI, Franklin J. 
WADDELL, Alfred J. 
WILSON, David M. 
WIMMEL, Kenneth C. 
ZAVIS, William M. 
WOLCOTT, Peter C. 
WOZNIAK, Robert J. 
ZEHNER, Jan R. 
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BARON, Robert K. 

BURNS, John T. 

CARROLL, James B. 

DE SELMS, Miss Eleanor M. 
FRANCO, Edward D. 
GARNER, John D. 

GEIS, Robert K. 

HANSON, Miss Helen S. 
HAUGER, Donald W. 
HEDITSIAN, Miss Corinne A. 
HICKMAN, Peter J. 
JONES, Miss Mary Roberta 
KURYK, David 

KYLE, Jerry E. 

LAUN, Alfred A., III 
LEPPERD, John R. 

LEVIN, David J. 
McDONOUGH, Jerome K. 
QUASIUS, Peter L. 
RADDAY, Harold F. 

REID, John M. 

ROSS, Richard F. 
SCHOONOVER, Richard C. 
SEASE, James H. 
SILVERMAN, Arnold J. 
SLAWECKI, Leon M. S. 
SNOW, Christopher 
STEWART, John W. 
TELICH, Miss Marie Louise 
TRAUB, Daniel L. 

TRYON, Jeremy W. 
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GOSTLIN, Charles R. 
RUSSO, Miss Edith E. 





CARACAS—Ambassador Maurice M. Bernbaum, center, is shown with Foreign Service Officers and Local employees following 
a ceremony at which he presented Length of Service Awards. Special commendation went to John B. Charleton, at the Ambas- 
| sador’s left, and wearing glasses. Mr. Charleton, Executive Officer and Controller of the Caracas AID Office, received a 45- 
‘year Award. During his long career, he has also worked for the Agriculture, State, Commerce, and Treasury Departments. 
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Members of the FY 1969 Proba- 
tionary Officer Selection Board 
(pictured above with Department 
Officials and identified below) con- 
vened October 28 to evaluate the 
performance files of junior officers 
certified by the Department and 
USIA for consideration for their initial 
promotion. 

After completion of its one-week 
session the Board recessed until 
April. 

The Director General of the For- 
eign Service certifies the junior officers 
of the Department for consideration 
by the Board. He also reviews its 
findings. 

With the creation this year, by 
Public Law 90-494, of the Foreign 
Service Information Officer Corps 
within the USIA, the Agency has 
assumed direct responsibility for the 
same functions with respect to the 
FSIOs. 

In addition to probationary FSOs 
and FSIOs, the Board considered 
some Class 7 and 8 Foreign Service 
Reserve Officers performing general 
Foreign Service duties, and those of 
Foreign Service Staff Officers of Class 
6 and 7 brought in under the Junior 
FSSO program. 

Among the instructions contained 
in the Precepts for the Board are the 
following: 

“Special credit should be given to 
officers who, since their entry on 
duty, have displayed exceptional 
initiative in acquiring or significantly 
improving their knowledge of a use- 
ful language. Similarly, reported 
evidence of lack of concern and effort 
reflects discredit, especially when the 
officer has had the advantage of train- 
ing facilities or appropriate country 
assignments .. . 

“The files of officers serving in 
Viet-Nam should be reviewed care- 
fully and positive credit should be 
given in the case of those officers who 


A 


Sélattion Board Evaluates Personnel Files of Junior FSOs 


have successfully coped with this 
difficult assignment.” 

To be certified for review by the 
Board, officers must have a minimum 
of six months in class, and, in addi- 
tion, have accumulated sufficient per- 
formance information after comple- 
tion of training at the Foreign Service 
Institute to warrant certification. 

Board members are shown above 
with Department officials. 

Seated, from the left: Ambassador 
Tyler Abell, Chief of Protocol, who 
swore in the Board Members; 
LaRue R. Lutkins, Chief, Perform- 
ance Evaluation Division; Lionel S. 
Mosley, Assistant Director, USIA, 
Personnel and Training; Ambas- 
sador John M. Steeves, Director 


aS >» 





General of the Foreign Service; 
Howard P. Mace, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel; and Dr. 
Frank M. Snowden, a Public Menm- 
ber of the Board. 


Standing, from the left: Marvin | 


M. Fooks, Department of Labor; 
William B. Kelly, State, Chairman; 


Richard A. Dwyer, State, an Alter- | 
nate; Walter F. Bayen, Department | 


of Commerce, an Alternate; Donald 
O. Hays, Commerce; Jay K. Katzen, 
State; Alvin H. Cohen, USIA; Wil 
liam E. Morrow, Labor; and Lindsey 
Grant, State, an Alternate. 

Not present for the photograph 
were Orme Wilson, Jr., State; and 
K. Marshall Berg, USIA, an Alter- 
nate. 


HOW IS YOUR GEOGRAPHY? 


By G. Etzel Pearcy, The Geographer 
LOCATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Listed below are 15 well-known state universities along with the cities in which they 
are located. Match them by placing the correct letter (indicating city) after each university 


(indicated by number). 


University 

University of Arkansas 
University of Florida ............ 
University of Idaho ............ 
Indiana University . 
Kansas State University ...... 
University of Maine 
Mississippi State University 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Oklahoma 

. University of Oregon 

. University of Rhode Island 

. University of South Carolina ... 
. University of South Dakota 

. Washington State University 
. University of West Virginia 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
ae 
8. 
9. 


City 

. Bloomington 

Columbia 

. Durham 

. Eugene 

Fayetteville 

Gainesville 

. Kingston 
Manhattan 
Morgantown 
Moscow 
Norman 
Orono 

. Pullman 

. Starkville 

. Vermillion 


rst 
wr 
Ol 
Zl 
oll 
a-0l 
16 
28 
N-Z 
19 
H-S 
vv 
re 
42 
2 
‘SUaMSNV 
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State Plans Major 
Lectures on Science 


The Department has announced 
that the first of a new major series 
of Science Lectures 
will be held in the 
West Auditoriumon 
December 9 at 4 


.m. 

; Secretary Rusk 
will introduce the 
speaker, Dr. Rene 
Dubos, a scientist 


utation on the staff 
Rockefel- 
ler University. Dr. 
Dubos, who has written extensively 
on the interaction of man with his en- 
vironment, will speak on “The Human 
Landscape.” 

The Department of State Science 
Lectures, to be held several times a 
year, will provide officers of the De- 
partment an opportunity to hear 
leading scientists of the world in the 
presentation of major ideas concern- 
ing the relationships of science and 
technology with foreign affairs. 


Dr. Dubos 


U.S. and Australia Sign 
Science, Technology Pact 


An Agreement for a cooperative 
program in science and technology 
between the United States and Aus- 
tralia was signed October 16 in Can- 
berra, Australia. 

Dr. Donald F. Hornig, Special As- 
sistant to the President for Science 
and Technology, and the Honorable 
Malcolm Fraser, Minister for Edu- 
cation and Science, signed for their 
respective countries. 

The new Agreement is one of sev- 
eral recent U.S. arrangements for 
broad, bilateral scientific cooperation 
in science with other nations. 

Before the signing, teams of dis- 
tinguished scientists from both coun- 
tries engaged in eight days of discus- 


‘sions and review of existing U.S.- 


Australian cooperation in science 
and technology. The U.S. scientific 
mission visited Australia in accord- 
ance with President Johnson’s talks 
with Prime Minister Gorton during 
the Prime Minister’s visit to Wash- 
ington in May 1968. 





Philip Birnbaum has been ap- 
pointed Director of the AID Mission 
to Morocco. 

Mr. Birnbaum had been serving 
as Assistant Director and Acting Di- 
tector of the Mission in Rabat. 





GUATEMALA CITY—Pedro 
Garcia, a Guatemalan employee of the 
Embassy here, recently retired after 
completing 39 years of service with 
the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

In ceremonies 
marking his retire- 
ment, Max V. 
Krebs, Chargé d’- 
Affaires, pointed 
up the remarkable 
record Mr. Garcia’s 
family has estab- 
lished. His late fa- 
ther retired from 
the Embassy in 
1947 after 37 years of service; his 
brother, Miguel Garcia, has been em- 
ployed (and still is) at the Embassy 
since 1946; a third brother has been 


Mr. Garcia 





| A Family With 100 Years of U.S. Service | 


in the U.S. Air Force since 1947 and 
is now serving in Viet-Nam. Alto- 
gether, the family has more than 118 
years of U.S. Government service. 

Mr. Garcia began working at the 
Embassy in 1929 as one of the jani- 
torial force and worked his way up 
to be the Embassy’s highest ranked 
local employee. 

After retirement, Mr. Garcia plans 
to devote most of his time to fruit 
farming outside Guatemala City. He 
also plans to pursue his avocation of 
growing orchids. 

Upon his retirement, he remarked: 
“T am very happy to have served the 
U.S. Government for 39 years, but I 
am also happy to be able to retire 
and devote more time to my favorite 
hobby: the cultivation of orchids.” 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Recent publications listed below are for sale at the GPO Bookstore, Room 1419, 
New State, or by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 


Foreign Affairs Research 

FAR Horizons, Bimonthly newslet- 
ter, September 1968. Subscription $1.00 
per year, foreign $1.25 and 15¢ single 
copy. 

Geographic Bulletins 

Africa: Pattern of Sovereignty, Geo- 
graphic Bulletin #6. (Revised June 
1968). No. 7994. 20¢ 

Commonwealth of Nations. Geo- 
graphic Bulletin #8. No. 8398. 35¢ 


Human Rights 
Human Rights . . . Unfolding of the 
American Tradition. No. 8403. $1.00 
Human Rights Year—1968, Newslet- 
ter #1 (9/68): no fee. 
Human Rights Year—1968 . . . Proc- 
lamation: no fee. 


Inter-American 
The Woven Strands: Cooperation in 
Central America. An account of Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson’s Central 
American Trip. July 6-8/68. 


Treaties 

Television System and Radio Facility 
in Saudi Arabia, U.S.-Saudi Arabia (5/ 
23 and 28, 1967) TIAS 6426. 10¢ 

Trade, U.S.-Austria (6/16 and 7/4/ 
67) TIAS 6426. 10¢ 

Special Fund for Education, U.S.- 
Philippines (5/18/67; 6/26/67; 8/11/ 
67; and 6/11/68) TIAS 6508. 50¢ 

Double Taxation, U.S.-France (7/28 
67) TIAS 6518. 35¢ 

Atomic Energy, U.S.-Philippines — 
IAEA (7/15/68) TIAS 6524. 10¢ 

Atomic Energy, U.S.-Ireland (6/12/ 
68) TLAS 6532. 10¢ 


Peace Corps, U.S.-Tonga (5/17 and 
27/68) TIAS 6534. S¢ 

Water Resources, U.S.-Italy (6/24/ 
10¢ 


68) TIAS 6535. 


Agricultural Commodities, U.S.-Re- 
7 of Korea (5/10/68) TIAS 6536. 
10¢ 

International Grains Arrangement 
1967, U.S.-Other Governments (10/15- 
11/30/67) TIAS 6537. $1.50 

Atomic Energy, U.S.-Denmark (6/7/ 
68) TIAS 6538. 15¢ 

Tracking Stations, U.S.-New Zealand 
(7/9/68) TIAS 6539. 10¢ 

Agricultural Commodities, U.S.-Ryu- 
kyu Islands (5/13 and 5/29/68) TIAS 
6541. 10¢ 

Scientific Cooperation, U.S.-Tunisia 
(7/17/68) TIAS 6543. 10¢ 

Agricultural Commodities, U.S.- 
Ghana (7/3/68, 7/16/68, 7/18/68, 8/ 
2/68 and 8/8/68) TIAS 6544 10¢ 

Investment Guaranties, U.S.-Saint Lu- 
cia (8/9/68) TIAS 6546. 10¢ 

Agricultural Commodities, U.S.-Israel 
(8/19/68) TIAS 6547. 10¢ 

Agricultural Commodities, U.S.-Viet- 
Nam (1/6/68) TIAS 6533. 5¢ 


International Organization 
UN Action Agency for Peace and 
Progress. Revised July 1968. No. 7733. 
10¢ 


Background Notes 

Each of these pamphlets—short fac- 
tual studies of countries and territiories 
—is priced at 10 cents: 

Barbados, No. 8242; Canada, No. 
7769; Dahomey, No. 8308; Denmark, 
No. 8298; Ghana, No. 8089; Libya, No. 
7815; Mauritius, No. 8023; North Ko- 
rea, No. 8396; Poland, No. 8020; Por- 
tugal, No. 8074; Romania, No. 7890; 
South Korea, No. 7782; South Viet- 
Nam, No. 7933; Sweden, No. 8033; 
Tanzania, No. 8097; Uruguay, No. 
7857. 
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RECEIVES TOP AWARD—Mrs. David E. Finley, Vice Chairman of the District of Columbia Chapter of the American National | 
Red Cross and Chairman of Blood Donor Recruitment, presents the Chapter’s Merit Award to Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, De- | 
partment Coordinator of the Blood Donor Program, for “outstanding achievement.” Looking on is William B. Macomber, Jr., | 


* 


ei nd 
ache 
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Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations, who served as Chairman of the Blood Drive which attained 140% of quota. 


State Leads All Departments in Blood Donations for Third Year 


The District of Columbia Chapter 
of the American National Red Cross 
has presented its highest awards to 
the Department “for attaining, for 
the third consecutive year, the high- 
est percentage of its blood donation 
quota of any U.S. Government De- 
partment.” 

The Department—and all its Bu- 
reaus and Areas—received the 
awards at the Chapter’s headquar- 
ters, 2025 E Street, N.W., on “Merit 
Monday,” October 28. 

The Red Cross’ first Merit Award 
also went to Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, 
Department Blood Coordinator, and 
Chapter Chairman W. John Kenney 
warmly praised State’s employees in 
a letter to Secretary Rusk. 

In his letter to the Secretary, Mr. 
Kenney wrote: 

“I am greatly impressed by the 
remarkable record . . . Not only did 
your Department as a whole attain 
140% of quota, representing 1,579 
donations, but all bureaus and offices 
within the Department also reached 
or exceeded their quotas. The Red 
Cross is deeply indebted to all of 
your blood donors who made this 
fine achievement. 

“I would also like to extend my 
thanks to your Blood Program 
Chairman, the Honorable William 
B. Macomber, Jr., for his important 
part in your outstanding program,” 
Mr. Kenney added. “A special com- 
mendation is due Mrs. Mary G. 


Ridgeway, your Chief Recruiter, for 
her conscientious, dedicated and un- 
tiring efforts which proved so highly 
successful. 

“T enclose a list of your bureaus 
and offices with the names of their 
respective recruiters who deserve a 
special thank you for a job well 
done... .” 

In addition, the Department—and 
all its Bureaus and Offices—were 
listed on the Red Cross’ Blood 
Donor Honor Roll. 

In a related action, Mrs. David E. 
Finley, Vice Chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chapter, attended 
a Department awards ceremony on 
October 22 to convey official and 
personal thanks to State’s employees. 

Mrs. Finley, who is Chairman of 
Red Cross Recruitment, presented 
the Chapter’s Merit Award—a 
bronze, engraved plaque—to Mrs. 
Ridgeway “for outstanding achieve- 
ment” in the Red Cross Blood Pro- 
gram. 

“We are grateful to the Depart- 
ment not only for leading all other 
Departments,” she said, “but for its 
remarkable record. No other De- 
partment has gone over the top with 
such a fine record—every Bureau 
and Office. I don’t know what we 
would do without you. One person 
especially deserves our special award, 
which is being given for the first 
time, and unanimously—Mrs. Mary 
Ridgeway.” 





Other speakers at the Depart 
ment’s ceremony were Mr. Macom- 
ber, Assistant Secretary for Congres- 
sional Relations, and Edward D. Re, 
Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

Mr. Re is the Department's 
Blood Donor Chairman for the cur- 
rent drive. 

Guests at the ceremony included 
Mrs. Leslie E. Sauve, Director of 
Blood Recruitment, District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, and Mrs. Jacque- 
lyn Stroud, Government Recruiter. 

The speakers had high praise for 
the Department’s employees and 
urged them to “keep up the fine 
record.” Ambassador Macomber 
also presented Certificates of Appre- 
ciation signed by Secretary Rusk and 
himself. 

Two offices—the Division of Auv- 


dio Visual Services and the News’ 


LETTER—received Special Awards 
“for outstanding publicity ideas in 
promoting the Blood Program.” In- 
dividual awards went to J. Arnold 
Rosensteel of Visual Services and 
Barnett B. Lester of the News LET- 
TER. 

Listed below are the Bureaus and 
Areas which received awards from 
the Red Cross and the Department, 
their percentages in the 1967-8 
blood campaign, and their Blood 
Program Chairmen: 

International Scientific and Tech 
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nological Affairs (Arthur E. Pardee, 
Jr.), 225%; Office of Congressional 
Relations (James E. Briggs, Jr.), 
217%; Foreign Service Institute 
(John F. Hickman), 209% ; Bureau 
of Public Affairs (Francis T. Mur- 
phy), 186%; Bureau of Economic 
Affairs (John L. Proctor), 179%; 
Office of Budget (Eric G. Stewart), 
168%; Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research (Joseph T. Bartos), 168%; 
Office of the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Administration (Jerome P. 
Irwin, Willard M. Duffy), 164%; 
Office of the Legal Advisor (Ray 
Sena, Jr.), 162%; Director General 
of the Foreign Service (Frank E. 
Schmelzer, Jr.), 160%. 

Also Bureau of International Or- 
ganization Affairs (Bonnie K. Mc- 
Vey), 149%; Bureau of European 
Affairs (Frank J. Smiraglia), 142%; 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs (Agnes J. Carroll), 134%; 
U.S. Army Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency (Francis E. Johnson), 
133%; Bureau of African Affairs 
(Naomi Volk), 128%; Office of the 
Secretary (Lynwood L. Eaton), 
117%; Office of Security (Patricia 
H. Smysley), 117%; Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs (John A. 
Tierney), 115%; Bureau of Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs 
(Paul Hallman), 104%; Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs (Bette Anne 
Swanson), 100%; Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs (Lois J. 
Tilley), 100% ; Office of the Inspec- 
tor General of Foreign Assistance 
(Robert E. Stufflebeam), 100%; 
Office of Communications (Eugene 
L. Rzeczkowski), 100%; Office of 
Organization and Management (Don- 
ald H. Roush), 100%; and Office of 
Operations (Franklin W. Proctor), 
100%. 

The State Department Federal 
Credit Union received special com- 
mendation for attaining 267%. Al- 
though no quota had been assigned, 
the Credit Union’s staff of 18 con- 
tributed 15 pints of blood. Russell 


News! K. Potter is Blood Donor Chairman 


of the group. 


Publications Available 


The Office of External Research, 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research 
(INR/XR), has issued two sets of 
papers which are available at no 
charge upon request from XR. 

They are the National War Col- 
lege Papers Prepared by the Class of 
1966-67, and Foreign Affairs Re- 
search Documentation Center Papers 
(the eighth issuance this year). 
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“TO LISA—WITH LOVE AND AFFECTION”’—Secretary Rusk presents a blue leather 
book containing the signatures of hundreds of State Department employees who 
contributed blood to the Red Cross Bloodmobile, Oct. 31-Nov. 1, and to the Red 
Cross Blood Center to aid Lisa Webster, 1-year-old daughter of FSO and Mrs. David 
K. Webster. Linda has a rare disease of the blood vessels—hemangioma. Others in 
the photo are Edward D. Re, Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, Chairman of the Blood Program, and Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, Coordinator. 





NEW DIRECTIVES ISSUED 


and Welfare. The list of agencies receiving 


General 


The American Consulate at Mbabane, 
Swaziland, was elevated to Embassy 
status, effective September 6, 1968 
(FAMC-514). 

An abbreviated version of the Duty 
Officer Guide (formerly in 2 FAH) has 
been placed in 2 FAM (TL:GEN-115 
and TL: GEN:H-20) 

Chiefs of mission are authorized, after 
approval from A.1.D./W, to make certain 
advance arrangements for assistance to 
disaster-prone areas (TL:GEN-116). 


Personnel 


Uniform State/USIA Precepts for the 
Fiscal Year 1969 Probationary Officers 
Selection Board were issued as FAMC- 
S15. 

The 21-year age requirement for appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Service as regular 
staff may be waived by the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Personnel when the 
individual’s services are urgently needed. 

The term “long-term training” replaces 
“academic year” in regulations pertaining 
to continued-service agreement for train- 
ing at non-Government facilities (Uniform 
State/USIA TL:PER-250). 


Finance 


A portion of the attendance and leave 
regulations were transferred from 3 FAH 
to 4 FAM with certain revisions (Uniform 
State/USIA/Peace Corps TL: FIN-118). 

The list of agencies and bureaus for 
which the Department of State has author- 
ity to certify was amended to show blanket 
authority for the Department of Justice 
and the Department of Health, Education, 


financial documents and reports from 
United States Disbursing Officers was also 
revised (TL: FIN-120). 


General Services 


Various per diem rates in Alaska have 
been changed by Department of Defense 
Civilian Personnel Per Diem Bulletin No. 
11 (Uniform State/A.I.D./USIA TL:GS- 
109). 

To claim reimbursement for expenses 
incurred when changing official station for 
settlement of an unexpired lease on resi- 
dence quarters, an employee must itemize 
the expenses and support each item with 
documentation showing expenses were in- 
curred and paid by him. 

To be reimbursed for expenses incurred 
when an employee sells or purchases a 
residence upon change of official station, 
he must submit an application for reim- 
bursement. Technical assistance is avail- 
able from local insuring offices of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration (TL:GS— 
1045—Department). 

A checklist was provided for 6 FAM 
(Department) (TL:GS—1044). 


Correspondence Handbook 


The list of authorized subject headings 
for operations memorandums and Depart- 
mental offices responsible for action has 
been brought up to date and included in 
the Correspondence Handbook (TL:CH- 
3). 


Collective-address telegrams are used in 
the place of circular telegrams. Instruc- 
tions for the use of collective addresses 
were added in the Correspondence Hand- 
book (TL:CH-4). 
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Department Acquires 


Stetson Collection 
Of China and Glass 


Through the generosity of the late 
Mrs. John B. Stetson, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, widow of a former USS. 
Minister to Poland, the Department 
now owns an outstanding collection 
of china, glass and silverware val- 
ued at nearly $25,000. 

The acquisitions have been de- 
scribed by Department officials as 
“exceedingly fine, with some rare 
and unusual pieces.” 

The bulk of the gift collection— 
including a 409-piece gold, hand 
decorated and monogrammed din- 
ner service by Thomas Haviland, of 
Limoges, France, which was made 
expressly for Minister Stetson—will 
be on display in Blair House, the 
President’s Guest House. 

The Department’s Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms on the eighth floor 
will get several sterling silver platters 
with Chippendale borders by the 
French Court silversmith Puiforcat, 
and some fine crystal glasses on silver 
bases, also by Puiforcat. 

And the Office of Foreign Build- 
ings (O/FBO) will exhibit a collec- 
tion of Royal Copenhagen, blue dec- 
orated china plates, coffee cups and 
saucers; fish platters and fish plates; 
a pair of rare Lalique vases, with 
openwork scroll handles; a fine cut 
crystal circular compote; and two 
decorated glass, square cake plates 
with scalloped edges. 

Other highlights of the Stetson col- 
lection, which will go to Blair House, 
include: 

Twenty-six Lenox china, gold en- 
crusted and jeweled service plates. 

Fifteen antique Meissen decorated 
china plates. 

Sixteen Lenox china, gold deco- 
rated inserts for silver demitasse 
holders. 

Twelve 
plates. 

And 98 pieces of Lalique frosted 
molded grape stemware; 153 pieces 
of Lalique monogrammed glasses and 
goblets; and various other pieces of 
crystal and cut glass. 

Blair House will also get a beauti- 
ful matching set of French Vermeil 
table silver by Puiforcat, all hand en- 
graved and chased. The service in- 
cludes 24 teaspoons, 24 dessert forks, 
24 pastry forks, 12 knives and 12 
dessert spoons. 

Also slated for Blair House are 
other silverware by Puiforcat; two 
pairs of lace pattern candlesticks by 


Saxe china decorated 


SCHEDULE OF SHORT COURSES AT FSI 


PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 


Administrative Training 
General Services Operations 
Budget and Fiscal Operations 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
General Foreign Service Orientation 
Consular Training 
Consular Operations 
Immigration Law and Visa Regulations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Economic and Commercial Training 
Foreign Service Economic Studies 
International Trade Expansion 
Review of Current Commercial and 
Economic Specialist Functions 
Political Training 


Communism and Other Contemporary Forms 


of Political Extremism 

Science, Technology and Foreign Affairs 

Population Problems 

Political-Military Affairs 

Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Foreign Affairs Management Seminar 
Communication Skills 

Effective Writing 

Public Speaking 

Reading Improvement 
Clerical Training 

Stenography 

English 


Advanced Secretarial Practices and Procedures ; 


Officer Typewriting 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Wives’ Seminar 
Volunteer English Teacher Program 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 


Area Studies 

Atlantic Community 

Near East and North Africa 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 
Special Studies 

Orientation for American Grantees 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 
VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 

Viet-Nam Training Center 
NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR 

National Seminar 

*First four days of Course 08103 


**An evening class 





J. E. Caldwell and Company; two 
pairs of compotes in the same style, 
also by J. E. Caldwell and Company; 
and sterling silver platters, round 
trays, small vases, and a gravy bowl 
with attached tray. 

Son of John B. Stetson, hat manu- 
facturer and philanthropist, the 
younger Stetson was active in manu- 
facturing and in civic affairs. He also 
served as President of the Board of 





NOVEMBER DECEMBER JANUARY ‘ENGTH OF 
COURSE 
th 
5 4 weeks 
a a 5 8 weeks 
25 ox 21 4 days* 
25 ss 21 2 weeks 
- 2 és 2 weeks 
Correspondence Course 18 months 
Correspondence Course 18 months 
13 22 weeks 
6 4 weeks 
2/4 weeks 
rec 
week Inc 
week Dir 
week sw 


week 
week 


weeks 


hours 
hours 
hours 


10 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 
os ia 1 week 
12 “s 2% days 
2% days 
2 weeks 


Ee 


20 weeks 

20/32 weeks 
20/24 weeks 
20/24 weeks 


3/42 weeks | 


4 weeks 


Trustees of John B. Stetson Univer 
sity in De Land, Florida. 

Mr. Stetson was named the U.S 
Minister to Poland in July 1925. 

In 1962 Mrs. Stetson made af) $A 
rangements to donate their extensive) N 
collection of fine china, glass and sil| "* ¢ 
verware to the State Department) (*° 
Some of the gifts were acquired that| — 
year. Other donations were made in| ““9¢* 
1963 and 1964. ae 
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David O’Leary Makes 
Suggestion of Month 


David E. O’Leary, a member of 

the Foreign Service Staff now serving 

as a Communica- 

tions Assistant in 

the U.S. Embassy 

in Barbados, has 

won $50 for his 

Employee’s Sugges- 

tion of the Month. 

Mr. O’Leary’s 

suggestion, which 

has been adopted 

by the Department, 

called for the in- 

stallation of a tape- 

recorder telephone device in the 

Inoculation Section of the Medical 

Division. It relieves a nurse in an- 
swering routine questions. 

The award winner attended North- 
western Polytechnic School in Lon- 
don and joined the Department in 
1961. After a period in military serv- 
ice, he entered the Foreign Service in 
July 1964 as a Communications and 
Records Clerk. He has held assign- 
ments in Melbourne and in the De- 
partment. 


NEWPORT, R.Il.—Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen, Deputy Under Secretary for Pol- 
itical Affairs, addresses American students at the Naval War College. Seated at 
his immediate right is Vice Admiral Richard G. Colbert, who formerly was on the 
State Department's Policy Planning Council. Ambassador Bohlen, Admiral Colbert, 
and Ambassador Thomas S. Estes, Department Advisor at the College, later met 
with the 26 Free World naval officers who are studying at present at the College. 
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ide tee SAN JOSE—Proof that there are as many pretty girls concentrated in Costa Rica as anywhere else in the world is seen in 
and sik the above photo. All are Costa Rican employees of the U.S. Mission. Seated, from the left: Ana Volio, AID; Maruja Cor- 
tment dero, AID; Ana Ross, JAS (Joint Administrative Services); Sara Mora, JAS; Ines de Rodriguez, AID; and Isabel Brenes, 
‘ed that State. Standing, from the left: Olga de Saenz, JAS; Jeannina Soto, State; Anabel Soto, JAS; Ana Sayagues, AID; Maria 
nade if Eugenia Saenz, AID; Marina Castaing, Peace Corps; Maria Victoria Jimenez, JAS; Marta Escoto, AID; Rita de Phillips, USIS; 

and Cecilia Zuniga, USIS. The Mission points out that the above is “a small random sampling only” of local beauty. 
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JOB CORPS SPOKESMAN 


Bennetta Washington Addresses AAFSW 


The special insights gained over- 
seas by Foreign Service women are 
particularly needed in America to- 
day, according to Dr. Bennetta 
Washington, educator and current 
Director of Women’s Centers of the 
Job Corps. 

“You can help give us some per- 
spective on the things that are going 
on here because many of you have 
personally witnessed turmoil and 
change in other parts of the world.” 

Dr. Washington spoke last month 
before a capacity audience of mem- 
bers and guests of the Association 
of American Foreign Service Women 
in the Department’s Diplomatic Re- 
ception Rooms. Of American soci- 
ety, she said: 

“The role of institutions in Amer- 
ica is being questioned and reexam- 
ined in the same way that many 
individuals, particularly in that group 
which we label ‘middle class,’ are ex- 
periencing identity crises. The need 
to define individual goals is not re- 
stricted to affluent college students, 
of course. 

“It is incongruous that in a society 
in which the clothing industry and, 
indeed, all commercial enterprise, 
manages to be almost instantly re- 
sponsive to contemporary demands, 
public institutions often appear to 
respond to the expressed needs of 
people with the alacrity of a glacial 
mass.” 

Of her own work, she said: 

“In the Job Corps we are some- 
times accused of simply making the 
poor middle-class, and the term 
‘middle class’ is one of disparage- 
ment. We bear up well under this 
type of criticism because we know 
that while affluent children may be 
copping out of the ‘middle class’ 
way of life as they see it, for the 
under-privileged a job and decent 
living conditions are still seen as 
highly desirable.” 

And on attitudes: 

“Americans who have never lived 
abroad have probably never had 
close personal or family relationships 
with individuals of other racial or 
cultural backgrounds. How are they 
to develop real trust and respect for 
people whom they have no way of 
knowing? 

“Why should they not assume that 
in certain groups who are alien to 
them it is only the rare individual 
who possesses capabilities exempli- 
fied by large numbers of their own 


group? What actual living, breathing 
proof do they have that all men are 
created equal?” 

Among the guests at the luncheon 
were Mrs. Dean Rusk, Mrs. William 
S. Gaud, Mrs. Leonard H. Marks, 
Mrs. Charles E. Bohlen and Mrs. 
John M. Steeves. 

Recital—Heather Schaufele and 
Lea Sneider will perform in recital at 
the Sulgrave Club December 10 at 
10 a.m. 

Music of Ned Rorem, Peter War- 
lock and Benjamin Britten will be 
featured. This is the third year Mrs. 
Schaufele has performed for AAFSW 
and the second year for Lea Sneider 
at the piano. This has been one of 
the most popular annual events on 
the AAFSW calendar. Details and 
reservation slips appear in the No- 
vember AAFSW Newsletter. 

An Invitation—Women interested 
in joining AAFSW are invited to 
write to Mrs. Jack Kubisch, Mem- 
bership Chairman, in order to re- 
ceive membership cards. 

All questions and problems relat- 
ing to AAFSW dues, change of 
address and status, should also be 
sent directly to Mrs. Kubisch. 

She may be reached at 4700 
Rodman St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
or c/o AAFSW, P.O. Box 4931, 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 


Injuries on Job Rise; 
President Concerned 


In a recent memorandum to heads | 
of Departments and Agencies, Presi- | 
dent Johnson noted with concern that 
in 1966 there were 109,913 Federal 
employees injured on the job. In 
1967, that figure jumped almost 
10,000—to 119,400. Disabling in- 
juries rose from 6.9 to 7 per million 
man-hours worked. 

The President added: “The dollar 
cost of injuries to Federal employees 
is large. But the toll taken in human 
anguish and agony is terrible. It need 
not be so, and I call upon all agency 
heads to redouble their efforts to in- 
sure the success of Mission SAFE- 
TY-70.” 

Mission SAFETY—70 was launched 
in 1965 by the President. Its purpose 
was to reduce drastically the needless 
suffering and cost brought on by in- 
juries to Federal employees. The goal 
was a reduction in work injuries by 
30% by 1970. 

The Department of State is making 
every effort to meet the goal set by 
President Johnson. This means that 
every employee should continue to 
be safety conscious and alert to safety 
hazards and to unsafe practices, on 
and off the job, which might result in 
injury to himself or to others. 





Savings Bonds and Freedom Shares 
make the ideal combination gift. 


Honor Awards Ceremony Set for Dec. 5 


Secretary Rusk is scheduled to present the Department’s three highest 
awards at the 16th annual Honor Awards Ceremony, to be held in the 
West Auditorium at 3:30 p.m. on December 5. 

The awards—Secretary’s Award, Award for Heroism, and the Dis- 
tinguished Honor Award—will go to 23 recipients. Four will be given 


posthumously. 


(Presentations of the Department’s Meritorious Honor Award and 
the Superior Honor Award were made at recent ceremonies in various 


Bureaus. ) 


The program will include music by the orchestra of the United States 
Marine Band and the presentation of the Colors by the Joint Armed 


Forces Color Detail. 


The Secretary’s Award is given “in recognition of sacrifice of per- 
sonal health, including life, in the performance of official duties.” 


The Department’s Award for Heroism is bestowed for unusual acts 


of bravery and courage. 


The Distinguished Honor Award is granted for outstanding service, 
extraordinary performance, and sustained achievement. 

All nominations for these tops awards are made in the Bureaus in the 
Department and at posts abroad. After the Bureau’s endorsement, the 
nominations go to the Department’s Awards Committee, headed by Am- 
bassador John M. Steeves, Director General of the Foreign Service. 
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Book Fair Raises 
More Than $11,000 
For Scholarships 


More than $11,000 was raised at 
the highly successful Book Fair spon- 
sored by the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women (AAFSW) 
in the Department’s Exhibit Hall Oc- 
tober 28-30. 

After some bills are paid, the net 
proceeds will go to the American 
Foreign Service Association’s Schol- 
arship Fund to aid Foreign Service 
youngsters. 

Scores of volunteers worked for 
months to insure the success of the 
annual event. 

During the three days hundreds of 
persons from the foreign affairs agen- 
cies, and the public at large, crowded 
the Iaden tables. 

On sale were more than 40,000 
books, including sets, rare editions 
and other collectors’ items; close to 
a million stamps; several thousand 
colorful posters; records, prints, and 
objets d’art. 

Also on sale were paintings and 
drawings by children and several orig- 
inal art works by Foreign Service Of- 
ficers or by their wives. 

The art contest for children, which 
was held on opening night, Family 
Night, was a new feature of the Book 

air. 

Judges were Teixeira Nash, whose 
work is now on display in an exhibit, 
featuring 12 Washington artists, at 
the Smithsonian Institution; and June 
Fedel, contest director and artist, who 
currently has a one “man” show at 
the Charles River Gallery in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Ribbons and prizes were given to 
the children whose work was consid- 
ered the best in three age brackets: 7 
to 9 years; 10 to 12; and 13 io 14. 
= entries decorated the Exhibit 

all. 

Winners of the Children’s Art 
‘Contest included: 

Best of Show: Joan Boudreau, the 
12-year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry C. Boudreau. 

First Prize: Anne Lobit, Stephen 
Morris, Heather Danby (Canada), 
and Douglas Greenwood (Canada). 

Special Award for Sculpture: 
Everett Briggs. 

Author Pauline Innis was on hand 
to autograph her latest book, Far 
From the Fountains, on Family 
Night. 

Another feature of the Book Fair 
was a drawing for a complete set of 
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OPENING CEREMONY—Mrs. Charles E. Bohlen, wife of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs, is shown as she cut the ribbon to open AAFSW’s Book Fair 
on October 28. Holding the ribbon are, left to right, Mrs. Arthur B. Foley, Co- 
Chairman, Book Fair; Mrs. G. Lewis Jones, President, AAFSW; and Mrs. Alexander 
Schnee, Chairman, Book Fair. The event drew hundreds of enthusiastic buyers. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S ART—Eight-year-old Eva Szewczyk, Polish Embassy, shows Mrs. 


Dean Rusk her prize-winning entry in the Children’s Art Contest, one of the features 
of the AAFSW Book Fair. Looking on are Mrs. Paul Bergman, Publicity Chairman of 
the Book Fair, right, and prospective purchasers. Proceeds will go for scholarships. 


Encyclopedia Britannica volumes. It 
was won by Mrs. Phoebe N. Chap- 
man, GSA Elevator Supervisor, who 
supervises the elevator operations in 
the Diplomatic Entrance. 

Mrs. Dean Rusk attended the Fair 
on “Family Night” and then returned 
the following day to browse among 
the thousands of books. 

A teen-age combo, “New Estab- 
lishment,” played for the Fair on 
Family Night. 

Co-Chairmen for the Fair were 
Mrs. Arthur Foley and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Schnee. They were assisted 
b many committees which were 
headed by Mrs. Paul Bergman, Pub- 
licity and Press; Mrs. William B. Ma- 
comber, Jr., Liaison with the De- 
partment; Mrs. Scott Lyon and Mrs. 


E. Jan Nadelman, Books; Mrs. 
George Dolgin and Mrs. Lathram 
Micas, Collection: Mrs. Matthew 
Looram, Rare Books; Mrs. Melville 
Blake and Mrs. John L. Hamilton, 
Posters; Mrs. Willard Day, Stamps; 
Mrs. Charles Bray, Art Corner; Mrs. 
Everett Briggs, Decorations; Mrs. 
James M. Byrne, Family Night; 
Mrs. William Weld, Secretary; Mrs. 
Ray Sena, Treasurer; and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Schaufele, Head Cashier. 

The Committee said, “Special 
thanks are due to Mr. Charles Shink- 
win, Alice Jacobs, Lewis Hall, 
Charles Crowson, Fernleigh Gran- 
iger and Mrs. Patricia Poyma Merrill 
for their fantastic job in setting up 
the Book Fair and in helping us in 
every possible way.” 


a! 


Department Exceeds 
CFC Goals, Wins Top 


Achievement Award 


The Department has attained 114 
percent of its quota in the Combined 
Federal Campaign (CFC)—and has 
won the CFC top award for “out- 
standing achievement.” 

As the News LETTER went to 
press, employees at home and abroad 
had contributed a total of $226,000 
to help support more than 150 health 
and welfare agencies. Cash, checks 
and pledges were still pouring in from 
overseas posts. 

In a special ceremony in the May- 
flower Hotel, William J. Driver, Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs and 
Chairman of the CFC appeal in the 
National Capital Area, warmly praised 
the Department’s employees for their 
great generosity in the recent cam- 
paign. 

_ Mr. Driver also presented John W. 
Drew, Jr., Chief of the Department’s 
Personnel Services Division and Vice 
Chairman of the CFC campaign, with 
the CFC Award—a framed certificate. 

“You and your associates should 
feel proud of what you have done,” 
Mr. Driver said. “Looking at it con- 
servatively, CFC will go over the top 
by over a half million dollars, or 
10 percent in excess of its quota. 

“You have done a wonderful job. 
Congratulations to all of you—and I 
am proud to be associated with you.” 

Secretary Rusk was Chairman of 
the Department’s annual CFC drive 
and took a deep personal interest in 
its progress. James S. Regan, PER/ 
PSD, was Coordinator for the Depart- 
ment. 

The campaign in the National Cap- 
ital Area went over the top on No- 
vember 4 with $7,115,354, or 106 
percent of quota. 

The CFC campaign, part of a Gov- 
ernment-wide drive, helps support 
scores of health and welfare agencies 
serving the community, the nation 
and other nations. 

The combined fund drive saves time 
and expense and makes possible for 
employees to set aside in a single 
pledge their personal contribution to 
the support of many vital services. 
These pledges may be paid through 
payroll deductions beginning with the 
first pay period in January 1969. 


All outstanding Series E and H 
Savings Bonds are still earning in- 
terest—now at the increased rate of 
4.25 per cent when held to next 
maturity. 
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FOR OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT—Mr. Drew, Vice Chairman of the Department's 
Combined Federal Campaign (CFC), and Mr. Regan, Coordinator, smile happily as 
they hold CFC’s top award. It was presented to State for attaining 114% of quota. | 


HONORED—Arnold Zempel, right, Deputy Coordinator of International Labor Af- 
fairs (S/IL), is presented a State Department Meritorious Honor Award by Eugene 
V. Rostow, Under Secretary for Political Affairs. Mr. Zempel, who is retiring after 
25 years of Government service, was also given a similar Award by AID. The 
presentations were made to Mr. Zempel at a reception at the International Club. 
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U.S. Compensates 
For Job-Related 


Medical Problems 


For over half a century the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act 
has provided relief for Federal em- 
ployees who have either incurred 
personal injuries while in the per- 
formance of duty or have suffered 
diseases proximately caused by their 
employment. It is in your interest, 
the Department’s Medical Division 
emphasizes, to know your rights, 
which have recently been significantly 
liberalized, under this Act. 

Consider the recent case of a re- 
tired Foreign Service Officer. About 
two years ago this officer retired with 
total disability because of a medical 
problem which he had contracted 
several years previously at his last 
post. His monthly Foreign Service 
annuity came to approximately $450 
a month. At the time of his retire- 
ment he heard, for the first time, that 
he might be eligible for compensation 
under the above Act. But he would 
have to prove that his medical prob- 
lem was “proximately caused by the 
employment.” 

Accordingly, for almost two years, 
assisted by the Claims Officer of the 
Medical Division, he painstakingly 
documented his claim. All the medi- 
cal records had to be furnished to the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
(BEC), along with detailed descrip- 
tions of the actual conditions at the 
post which led to his illness. All of 


| this was done and, finally, BEC ac- 
_ cepted his claim and agreed to com- 


pensate him roughly $900 a month, 
beginning with the date of his retire- 
ment and continuing until his condi- 
tion terminates or diminishes. In his 
case it was obviously worthwhile to 
pursue the claim to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The Medical Division offers this 
advice: 

“If you have an injury or illness 
proximately caused by your employ- 
ment you should see your Personnel 
Officer and submit the required docu- 
Mentation to the Medical Division 
without delay. Compensation is not 
automatic. It must be claimed by 
tither you or your family.” 


The Agency for International De- 
velopment is taking steps to help 
combat a plague of locusts which 
threatens disaster to food supplies in 
East Africa and the Middle East. 
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MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


For $1.50 R.A. Offers Many Services 


The State-USIA Recreation Association (RA) will hold its 1969 
membership drive December 2-21. A year’s membership, foreign or 
domestic, costs $1.50. 


Secretary Rusk, in a memorandum “To My Colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service,” pointed out that the RA cam- 
paign this year “will have as its goal the attainment of 100 percent 
employee participation.” The Secretary also said: 


“The Association each year has continued to increase its recreational, 
social and cultural activities for the benefit of us all, whether at home 
or abroad. Our participation in the 1969 campaign will help assure 
increasing benefits in the future.” 


Employees of AID, the Peace Corps, and ACDA are eligible for 
membership in the RA, as well as those of State and USIA. Also 
eligible are retired employees of the five Agencies. 


Among the many programs and services of the RA are world-wide 
golf and bridge tournaments, a travel and tour bureau featuring low- 
cost domestic and overseas trips, Washington transient housing, diplo- 
matic tennis competition, cultural exhibits, low-cost accident insurance, 
a well-rounded sports program, a world-wide photo contest, a world- 
wide essay contest, and art exhibits. 





BAMAKO—Ambassador G. Edward Clark, right, presents his credentials as the 
U.S. envoy to Mali to President Modibo Keita, at a Presidential Palace ceremony. 
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RA Contest Winners 


Carl M. Purcell, a photographer- 
writer on AID’s Information Staff, 
won the Best of Show Award at the 
fourth annual world-wide Photo and 
Essay Contest sponsored by the State- 
USIA Recreation Association last 
month. 

The show was held in the Depart- 
ment’s Exhibit Hall. 

Mr. Purcell’s black-and-white 
photo depicted birds in flight in Ni- 
ger, Africa. The judges chose it over 
202 entries—including 92 color 
photos, 40 black-and-white photos, 
and 70 slides submitted by employ- 
ees of the foreign affairs agencies 
around the globe. 

At a reception and awards cere- 
mony held on October 18, Ambas- 
sador John M. Steeves, Director 
General of the Foreign Service, pre- 
sented trophies and plaques to the 
winners. 

The essay contest was an RA first. 
It drew entries from Washington as 
well as such exotic places as Kam- 
pala, Recife, Saigon and Guatemala. 

Raymond J. Barrett, a Foreign 
Service Officer assigned to the Office 
of International Conferences in the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, won first place in the RA 
Essay Contest with his “Time Out 
for a Sandstorm.” 

Second prize went to Helen 
Carr Peterson, an AID Secretary 
who was killed in a bus accident 
in Thailand last year, for her essay, 
“You Have Never Appreciated the 
Fourth of July.” It was excerpted 
from a letter she had written home. 

Her brother, Howard Carr, of 
Richmond, Va., accepted the bronze 
plaque in her behalf. 

Mrs. Katherine Dibrell, wife of 
Foreign Service Officer James Di- 
brell, currently serving in Guatemala, 
won third prize for her essay, “A 
Nepalese Safari.” 

George Winnett of the Office of 
Congressional Relations received 
three awards in the Photo Contest— 
second prize in black-and-white for 
his entry, “Surf Patterns”; third 
prize in color for “Walk on the 
Dunes”; and honorable mention for 
“Misty Morning.” 

Willard B. Devlin, a Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer now at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, won first prize in color 
for his photograph, “Hebron, Pales- 
tine.” 

Other first prize winners were 


aa 


The Judges’ Pick of Photos, Essays 


Walter S. Telep, AID, for a black- 
and-white photo, “Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport,” and Walter Booze, 
OPR/VS, for his slide, “Marina.” 

Miss Elsie Scott Kinsey of OPR/ 
FSD/AB, Activities Vice President 
of the Recreation Association, intro- 
duced Ambassador Steeves, the prin- 
cipal speaker. He was assisted by 
Miss Barbara J. Good, PER/EM/ 
RB, Chairman of the Photo and Es- 
say Contest. 

The photo judges were Harry 
Naltchayan of the Washington Post; 
Joseph Principato, Photo Editor, 
USIA; and Leo Battaglia, Photo Edi- 
tor, America Illustrated, USIA. Wil- 
liam D. Blair, Jr., Director of the 
Office of Media Services in the De- 
partment’s Bureau of Public Affairs, 
was in charge of judging the essays. 

Miss Good’s committee included 
Mrs. Ginger Hediger, Mrs. Alice 
Marie Palluth, Miss Mary Jane Yak- 
shevich, Miss Lou Anne Simmons, 
Miss Janie Osborne and Miss Lillian 
Hordge. 
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BEST OF SHOW—Ambassador John M. 


Steeves, Director General of the Foreign 7 
Service, presents trophy to Carl Pur- be} 
cell, at left, for his winning photo ag 
at the annual RA Photo and Essay Show. a. 
Other winners in the photo com- so 
petition were: on 
Color the 
Second Prize: Miss Julie Ann Mc- | ,, , 
Grath, State-OIA, “Surinam.” V 
Honorable Mention: Thomas J. .¢ 
Barnes, State, “Binh Dinh, Viet- fab 
Nam.” all 
Black and White the 
Third Prize: Keith L. Wauchope, | 5,6, 
State-Hong Kong, “Sunset.” and 
Honorable Mention: Robert P. plea 
Myers, Jr., State-FSI, “Reflections of | jy; 
Thai Temple Roof.” fere 
Honorable Mention: Keith L. | \,¥ 
Wauchope, State-Hong Kong, “Con- | 5, 
trasts.” Frid 
Slides bass 
Second Prize: Murray E. Jackson, | p,1, 
State-Asmara, “Camel.” and 
Third Prize: T. Nickle, AID, | ,..:, 
“Boat Scene, Salvador, Brazil.” ran j 
Miss Watson Elected m.. 
Barnard College Trustee on 
0 t 

Miss Barbara Watson, Administra- j; y 
tor of the Bureau of Security and | othe 
Consular Affairs, has been elected paja, 
the first Negro trustee of Barnard | “Ay 


College. Tl 
Miss Watson, who is also the first 
woman to have achieved the rank of ‘ang 
Assistant Secretary in the Depart- and 
ment, was chosen last month as one © 
of the two new trustees to fill vacan- 
cies on the college’s board. 
She was graduated from Barnard ‘tang 
College in 1943 and received a law ball | 
degree from New York University in’ WwW 
1962. day ; 
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| Life in the Foreign Service 


TIME OUT FOR 


This essay won first prize in the 
writing competition of the recent 
Photo and Essay Contest conducted 
by the State-USIA Recreation As- 
sociation. Mr. Barrett, a Foreign 
Service Officer, is assigned to the 
Office of International Conferences, 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs. 


By RAYMOND J. BARRETT 


pli hit into the desert is a home- 
” That was one of the most im- 
pol rules of our softball games in 
Egypt. Softball was a part of our 
way of life while we were stationed 


' at the American Embassy in Cairo 


some years ago. 

Softball was a part of Americans 
being Americans while abroad. This 
is an important aspect of Foreign 
Service life. We are posted abroad 
to develop rapport and understand- 
ing with other peoples. But it is also 
essential that we be Americans in 
the process. We want other peoples 
to know what Americans are like. 

We, in short, enjoyed Egypt and 
softball. All of us saw many of the 


fabulous sights of that ages-old land 


—the pyramids, the ruins at Luxor, 
the bazaar, the mosques, the desert 
monasteries, Sinai, Suez, Alexandria 
and so many more. We enjoyed the 
pleasures and fascinations of a cul- 
ture and a religion very much dif- 
ferent from our own. We also 
worked long hours; to make provi- 
sion for the Moslems’ observance of 
Friday and ours of Sunday, the Em- 
bassy maintained a six-day week. 
Relations between the United States 
and the UAR were also beset by a 
series of crises as the Congo problem 
ran its course. 

Softball, in these circumstances, 
was a welcome relaxation. It un- 
doubtedly was a diversion, a chance 
to take our minds off other things. 
it was also a change of pace in an- 
other sense. Softball was for us a 
balancing that helped maintain our 
“Americaness.” 

The games were sort of a family 
outing. Everyone came out to watch 
and relax. We did not have hot dogs 
and popcorn but the consumption of 
‘soda, beer, sandwiches and cookies 
was considerable. The merriment 
‘was also considerable as commentary 
tang out on the not very expert soft- 
ball being played. 

We played two games every Sun- 
day afternoon. The league was made 
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up of five teams. Using the Marine 
Security Guard and other such 
youngsters, personnel stationed at 
the Naval Medical Research Unit in 
Cairo, and a generous sprinkling of 
old codgers from the Embassy, USIS, 
AID and the attachés, we managed 
to put together four teams. The fifth 
team was from the Japanese Em- 
bassy; they were delighted to partici- 
pate and were very good at the game. 
They were also excruciatingly polite; 
umpires often gave in. “I’m sorry—I 
did not notice that that pitch was 
over the plate” seemed to reach an 
umpire’s heart more than calling him 
a “blind bat” as the Americans did. 
As someone once said, “There’s more 
to softball than hitting and fielding.” 

Our field, of course, was not ex- 
actly a major league stadium. It was 
more or less level, in some places 
more and in some places less, as our 
fielders were often startled to find 
out. We had removed most of the 
large rocks and other outstanding 
impediments. Several talented hands 


also erected a back-stop and fence 
to give the spectators some place to 
hide from errant throws or hits. An 
irrigation ditch bounded one side, 
so we had access to water to keep 
a semblance of grass on the field. 
Beyond the drainage ditch were sand 
dunes—from there to the Red Sea, 
a hundred miles away. It is not only 
hard to run on sand, but a softball 
also has a way of burying itself in 
loose sand in a way that is most dif- 
ficult to spot. Hence our rule that 
any hit that reached the desert was 
a home run. 

We were a subject of some inter- 
est in the neighborhood. Passing 
Egyptians watched with bemused in- 
terest the rather wild and unintelligi- 
ble goings-on. Some of the youngsters 
came frequently and showed signs of 
getting to know the game. A police- 
man or two was always in evidence. 
The police at first were undoubtedly 
and understandably somewhat sus- 
picious of what these Americans 
were doing; later they probably felt 
it prudent to have someone keeping 
an eye on so large a group of Amer- 
icans. 

Softball, you might say, is a part 
of American diplomacy. There are 
other ways, of course, of making 
American diplomacy American. And 
to single out softball would give it 
undue weight. But it is uniquely 
American and can thus give a par- 
ticularly American tone to our diplo- 
mats, if not to our diplomacy. At the 
least, it adds an element to Foreign 
Service life that other Americans are 
unlikely to experience. Few other 
Americans playing softball need a 
crucial rule requiring, “time out in 
the event of a sandstorm.” 


Do your Christmas shopping early. 
It’s easy, if you buy Savings Bonds 
and Freedom Shares, available “over 
the counter” at your bank. 


Passport Office Needs Temporary Workers 


The Department’s Passport Office is now hiring Examiners, Typists 
and Clerks for temporary work starting in January and continuing 


through August. 


Successful applicants will work in the new Federal Office Building at 
17th and Pennsylvania Avenue, one block from the White House. 


To qualify for these temporary Civil Service appintments, candidates 
must pass the appropriate Civil Service tests: Passport Examiners, GS-5, 
$5,732; Clerk-Typists, GS-3, $4,600, and GS-4, $4,766; and Clerks, 
GS-2, $4,231, and GS-3, $4,600. 

Although the busy season begins in January, applications should be 


submitted now in order to complete the full processing, 


including a 


background check. Further information may be obtained from Mrs. 
Mary Barrett, PER/EMP/RB, Room 2826, New State, DU 3-2513. 








William Clark, 54, Dies; 
Information Executive 


William L. Clark, 54, who had 
served as Special Assistant for Public 
Affairs in the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs since June 1966, 
died at the home of his brother, Dr. 
Thomas W. Clark, of 218 West Chest- 
nut Hill Ave., Philadelphia, on No- 
vember 6. 

Mr. Clark, a former journalist and 
publishing executive, was on detail to 
the Department from the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. 

During the past two decades he 
held many public affairs posts in Gov- 
ernment agencies. He was Assistant 
to the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Nelson A. Rockefeller, dur- 
ing World War II. He later served 
as Assistant Director for American 
Republics (1953-54), and as Assist- 
ant Director for Europe (1954-59), 
in the U.S. Information Agency. 

A Foreign Service Reserve Officer 
of Class 1 rank, he was named Coun- 
selor for Public Affairs in the US. 
Embassy in London in 1959. 

He leaves two daughters, Jennifer 
and Lucy; two sisters, Mrs. Philip 
Wallis, of Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., and Mrs. 
Mary C. Rockefeller, of New York 
City; and four other brothers, Percy 
H. Clark, Jr., of Devon, Pa.; George 
R., of Flourtown, Pa.; John R., of Vil- 
lanova, Pa.; and David, of Rosemont, 
Pa. Mr. Clark lived at 3334 Reservoir 
Rd., Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. Dorothy Henderson 

Mrs. Dorothy Henderson, wife of 
the former U.S. Ambassador to Bo- 
livia, died at the Bethesda, Md., Na- 
val Hospital on October 21. She 
was 52. 

Active in charitable work, Mrs. 
Henderson was President of Damas 
Diplomaticae, an organization of 
Embassy wives in Bolivia. She also 
was Honorary Chairman of the Girl 
Scouts there and worked in homes 
for the blind. 

The Hendersons returned to 
Washington in August after Ambas- 
sador Henderson had served in Bo- 
livia for five years. He is now a 
member of the 22nd FSO/R Selec- 
tion Boards. 

Mrs. Henderson studied dietetics 
at DePauw University and after grad- 
uation she took additional training 
at Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. 

In addition to her husband, she 
leaves three sons, Peter, Bruce and 
Mark; three daughters, Lee, Jennifer 
and Karen; and a brother, Robert 
Henderson. The Hendersons have 
lived at 4707 Reservoir Rd., N.W. 


OBITUARIES 


Leon Crutcher 


Leon Crutcher, 53, a retired For- 
eign Service Officer who had been 
serving as an International Transpor- 
tation Specialist at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation since June, 
died in Arlington Hospital on Novem- 
ber 4. 

Mr. Crutcher joined the Depart- 
ment in September 1947 as an Ad- 
ministrative Analyst. 

He later held assignments as 
an Organization-Methods Examiner; 
Special Assistant in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion; First Secretary-Consul at Wel- 
lington, New Zealand; Career Devel- 
opment Officer in the Department; 
and Administrative Officer in Paris 
and later in Washington. He retired 
last January. 

He leaves his wife, Anne Nielsen 
Crutcher; four daughters, Stephanie, 
Claudia, Jenifer, and Collette; his 
stepmother; a sister and a brother. 
He lived at 3509 N. Jefferson Street, 
Arlington, Va. 


Miss Hanna W. H. Woods 


Miss Hanna W. H. Woods, 29, 
Visa Officer at the U.S. Embassy in 
Belgrade, died en route to the hospital 
on November 3 after an auto accident 
on the Belgrade-Zagreb Highway. 

Miss Woods joined the Foreign 
Service in July 1961. She served in 
Santo Domingo as a General Officer; 
in the Department as a Public Infor- 
mation Specialist; and, after training 
in the Serbo-Croatian language at the 
Foreign Service Institute, was as- 
signed to Belgrade in May 1967. 

She is survived by her father, Rob- 
ert C. Woods, of 2 West Oaks, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and by a sister, Mrs. 
George Bartsch, of 401 West 18th 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


William T. Supple 


William Theodore Supple, EN-2, 
USN, son of retired Foreign Service 
Officer William J. Supple and Mrs. 
Supple, died at Ramey Air Force 
Hospital in Puerto Rico on Septem- 
ber 24. He was 23. 

In addition to his parents, Mr. 
Supple leaves three sisters, Grace- 
mary, Kathleen and Patricia, and a 
brother, Michael. His parents’ ad- 
dress is 17145 San Fernando Mis- 
sion Blvd., Grenada Hills, Calif., 
91344. 


North Winship, Retired 
Ambassador, Dies at 82 


North Winship, 82, who had served 
as the first U.S. Ambassador to the 
Union of South Africa from 1948 
until 1950, died in Macon, Georgia, 
on November 1. 

Mr. Winship, a 40-year veteran of 
the Foreign Service, began his career 
in 1910 as Consul in Tahiti. He later 
served in St. Petersburg, Russia, dur- 
ing World War I, and was stationed 
in Warsaw when German troops in- 
vaded Poland in 1939. 

He then held assignments in Mi- 
lan, Copenhagen, Bombay, Cairo, 
South Africa and Canada. He retired 
in 1950. 

Mr. Winship’s wife, the former 
Catherine Colfelt, died in 1966. 

He leaves a nephew, Richard Mon- 
cure, of Clifton, Virginia. 


Mrs. Nicole N. Myerson 


Mrs. Nicole Neuray Myerson, 42, 
wife of FSO Jacob M. Myerson, who 
is assigned to the Bureau of Euro 
pean Affairs, died at the Washington 
Hospital Center on October 15. 

Mrs. Myerson was the grand- 
daughter of Fernand Neuray, who 
founded the newspaper La Nation 
Belge. Until the paper ceased publi 


cation in 1957, it was headed by her | i 


father. Mrs. Myerson was born and 
educated in Brussels and worked for 
an art dealer there until her marriage 
in 1965. 


She leaves her husband and aj} 


daughter, Sylvie Anne, of the home 
address, 8205 Moorland Lane, Be- 
thesda, Md.; her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Neuray of Brussels, and a 
brother, Philippe, who is a reporter 
for the Associated Press in Brussels. 


John J. Finegan 


John J. Finegan, 50, a Supervi- 
sory General Investigator assigned to 
the Division of Investigations, Office 
of Security, died at Prince George's 
Hospital on October 29. 
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After serving with the U.S. Army{Co 


from 1942 to 1946, Mr. Finegas 
joined the Department. He s i 
the Philadelphia Field Office, whic 
he later supervised when he was ap 
pointed as Special Agent in Charge. 
He was transferred to the Depart 
ment in January 1967. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Mary A 


kar 


clue 


Nilon Finegan, and three children), 
John J., Jr., James T., and Robetiicit, 
J. Finegan. He lived at 12319 MamiCo] 


ship Lane, Bowie, Md. 
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Secretary Rusk, accompanied by 
Mrs. Rusk, attended the Opening of 
the Twenty-third Regular Session of 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly in New York, September 29 to 
October 8. He addressed the As- 
sembly in General Debate on Octo- 
ber 2 and greeted over 120 Foreign 
Ministers during his stay. He was 
accompanied by Harry Shlaudeman, 
Jane Rothe, and Virginia Wallace 
of his immediate staff. 

Secretary Rusk appeared on ABC- 
TV’s “Issues and Answers” on Octo- 
ber 6, and addressed the Far East- 
America Council’s Annual Confer- 
ence on Asia in New York on Octo- 
ber 7. 

Mrs. Rusk and 20 other women, 
including Mrs. Martin Luther King, 
were honored with Human Rights 
Awards by the National Council of 
Women in New York. October 15. 
Mrs. Rusk was cited for her role in 
advancing international understand- 
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ing. 

Under Secretary Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach met with U.S. and for- 
eign officials in Paris, Brussels, Bel- 
grade and London, October 17-19. 
He was accompanied by Lawrence 
Eagleburger, Arthur Hartman and 
Robert Homme from his immediate 
office. 

Eugene V. Rostow, Under Secre- 
lary for Political Affairs, attended 
the cornerstone-laying ceremony for 
the Roscoe Pound American Trail 
Lawyers Foundation on the Harvard 
University campus, September 28. 
Following the ceremony, he gave the 
luncheon address there honoring 
Chief Justice Earl Warren. Under 
Secretary Rostow spoke at the Insti- 
‘jute on Limited War at the State 
S. Army}College of Arkansas, Conway, Ar- 

Finegan|‘ansas, October 11, and addressed 
served in}te Congress of the International 
‘e. which|Union of Building Centers, National 
. ans ap Housing Center, in Washington, 
: Charge D.C., October 17. 
| Depart: On September 24, Ambassador at 
Large George McGhee began a 
A even-day speaking tour which in- 
Mary Alduded talks at Duke University, the 
childret.|University of South Carolina, the 
id Robeficitadel, and the Armed Forces Staff 
319 MatiCollege. Two of the speeches, on 
the “Soviet Threat to Western Eur- 
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A WORTHY CAUSE—Marvella Bayh, wife of Senator Birch E. Bayh (D-Ind.) intro- 
duces the 1968 Christmas Seals to readers of the News Letter. Contributions to 
the traditional Christmas Seal Fund finance voluntary Tuberculosis and Respira- 


tory Disease Associations in their work 


ope” and the “Importance of West- 
ern Europe to the United States,” 
were broadcast over statewide radio 
and television networks. During the 
tour he also met with the press and 
held four television interviews. On 
October 19, Ambassador McGhee 
addressed the Business Council at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, on “The Ef- 
fects of Recent Developments in 
Communist Europe and Free Eur- 


ope.” 


against tuberculosis and other diseases. 


Ambassador Graham Martin, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary for 
Refugee and Migration Affairs, ad- 
dressed the Student Assembly at 
Greensboro College in North Caro- 
lina, October 8, and on October 11, 
delivered the Commencement Ad- 
dress at the Marine Security Guard 
graduation ceremonies at Hender- 
son Hall, Arlington, Virginia. 

Ambassador Martin represented 
the United States at the 19th Session 


47 


KINSHASA—Ambassador Robert H. McBride and Mrs. McBride are shown on a re- 
cent visit they made to a Pygmy village near Oicha, which is in the eastern Congo. 


of the Executive Committee of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, held in Geneva, Octo- 
ber 21-30. 

Dulany Terrett, formerly Latin 
American Area Course Chairman, 
FSI, has joined the office of Under 
Secretary Katzenbach. 

Grant Hilliker traveled to Colum- 
bus, Ohio for the annual meeting of 
the American Society for Information 
Scierice, October 20-24. He is Spe- 
cial Assistant for Substantive Infor- 
mation Systems in the office of the 
Under Secretary. 

Donald L. McKernan, Special As- 
istant for Fisheries and Wildlife ((S/ 
FW), William L. Sullivan and Wil- 
liam R. Falkner, of the S/FW staff, 
participated in an Atlantic Coast 
fisheries task force session in prepar- 
ation for negotiation with the Soviet 
Union in December. Mr. KcKernan 
chaired the meeting, which was held 
in Asbury Park, New Jersey, Octo- 
ber 14 and 15. 

Mr. Sullivan traveled to Paris to 
attend the International Oceanogra- 
phic Commission Conference, Sep- 
tember 16-20. 

Providing Executive Secretariat 
support to the Secretary at the UN 
General Assembly this year were 
John P. Walsh, Deputy Executive 
Secretary; Dirk Gleysteen, Assistant 
Director, Secretariat Staff (S/S-S); 
Lt. Col. John W. Woodmansee, 
White House Fellow; Allen Parker 
and George Kelly, Staff Officers, S/ 
S-S; and Fran Hess, Ann Grier and 
Maureen Foley, S/S-S secretaries. 

Harry C. Brock, Chief of the Com- 
munications Management Section, 


Executive Secretariat, recently pre- 
sented High Quality Step Increase 
certificates to Robert S. Lunt and 
William E. S. Brown, both of that 
office. 

Captain John L. From, SJr., 
(USN) has reported for duty with 
the Office of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, replacing Rear Admiral Mayo 
A. Hadden (USN), who has been 
named as Commander, Iceland De- 
fense Force. 

John Keppel, formerly on a train- 
ing assignment to Johns Hopkins 
University in “Population Studies,” 
has been named as Deputy to the 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for 
Population Matters. 

John L. Hirsch, from Milan, has 
reported for duty in the Office of 
Congressional Relations. 

Patricia Clarke, from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, has joined 
the staff of the Communications 
Management Section of the Secre- 
tariat Staff. 

Nora C. Sparks, from AF, has 
reported for secretarial duty with the 
Office of Politico-Military Affairs. 

Karen D. Jenkins, from Stuttgart, 
and Michael Hornblow, from Kabul, 
have reported for duty as Associate 
Operations Officers/Editors in the 
Operations Center. 

Commander Francis W. English, 
formerly assigned to the National 
Military Command Center, has been 
assigned as a Military Representative 
in the Operations Center. 

Richard W. Finch, S/S-O Projects 
Officer, recently briefed a group of 
Cadets from the U.S. Air Force Ac- 
ademy on S/S-O functions. 


Horace Pennix has Py for 
staff duty in the Office of Congres. 
sional Relations. 


African Affairs 


Fred Hadsel, Director of the Of.- 
fice of Inter-African Affairs, recently 
spoke on Africa before student and 
faculty groups at several colleges and 
universities in Texas, California and 
Oregon. 

Raymond L. Perkins, Public Af. 
fairs Adviser, met with the African 
Studies section of the Common- 
wealth Club of California in San 
Francisco, and visited college cam- 
puses in South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Utah and California. 

Oliver S. Crosby, formerly Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Bamako, has been 
assigned as Country Director, South- 
ern African (AF/S). 

Morris Amitay has __ replaced 
Gregory Gay as Political/Military 
Assistant in AF/S. Mr. Gay has been 
assigned to the National Military 
Command Center at the Pentagon. 

H. F. Byrne accompanied the 
Prime Minister of Swaziland to the 
United Nations on the occasion of 
Swaziland’s admittance to that body. 
Mr. Byrne also traveled to Cape 
Kennedy with the Prime Minister to 
view an Apollo launching. 

Roy T. Haverkamp, Country Of- 
ficer for Guinea, attended a course 
on Communism at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, September 30 to Octo- 
ber 4. 

C. Harriet Rosenbaum, a secretary 
in the Office of the Country Director, 
Southeastern Africa, was granted 4 
meritorious step increase for her work 
performance. 

Robert L. Payton, Ambassador to 
Cameroon, was in the Bureau on 
consultation during October. 

Also in AF _ for consultation 
recently were: 

Kenneth Loff, Monrovia, assigned 
to Stockholm; Marjorie Lindsey, 
Dakar, assigned to Madras; Laura 
Jean Johnston, Addis Ababa, as 
signed to Bangkok; Edith M. Hunter, 
reassigned to Bangui; Cherie Mait- 
land, reassigned to Kinshasa; Robert 
B. Parke, Johannesburg, retiring; Ida 
Beer, Paris, assigned to Benghazi; 
Frances J. Jeton, Kinshasa, assigned 
to Tunis; 

Matthew T. Lorimer, reassigned 
to Lusaka; Lottie E. Grimm, Nairobi, 
assigned to the Department; Edward 
B. Decay, Conakry, assigned 
Accra; Earl L. Penn, Tunis, assigned 
to Santo Domingo; C. Phyllis 
Lawrence, Kobe-Osaka, assigned 10 
Tananarive; Russell M. Ikegami. 
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Accra, assigned to Taipei; Pearl A. 
Baker, Tripoli, assigned to the De- 
partment, 

Thomas P. Skinner, Tehran, as- 
signed to Monrovia; Jerry L. Balliew, 
Accra, resigning; Howard D. Jones, 
Brussels, assigned to Tangier; Gray 
M. Randall, Abidjan, assigned to 
Kampala; Lorraine Amos, Lesotho, 
assigned to the Department; George 
R. Trail, Freetown; Richard Kahane, 
Paris, assigned to Conakry; 

Roy R. McLaughlin, Blantyre, as- 


African Studies Group 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The Department was well repre- 
sented at the 11th Annual Meeting of 
the African Studies Association 
hosted by the University of California 
at Los Angeles, Oct. 16-19. 

Among those attending were Fred 
Hadsel, Director, AF/I; Ray Perkins, 
Public Affairs Adviser, AF/P; 
Waldemar B. Campbell, Acting 
Country Director, AF/S; Bob Baum, 
INR/RAF; Charles Runyon, L/AF; 
Jim Green, IO/HRY; and John 
Hedges, USIA/IAA. 

Some 140 papers on _ various 
aspects of African studies were pre- 
sented at the meeting, which also 
included discussions on the relation- 
ship between black Africa, black 
America and African studies in 
American high schools. 

A group of 29 African jour- 
nalists visiting the United States to 
observe the election process were 
also present at the conference. The 
Association now has over 2,000 
members. 


signed to Kuala Lumpur; James B. 
Reed, Kigali, assigned to Oslo; 
Donald E. Norton, Tunis, assigned 
to Abidjan; Linda Kent, Lagos, as- 
signed to Rio de Janeiro; Howard 
J. Judd, Tehran, assigned to Bujum- 
bura; Ruth E. Bentz, from Rabat, 
assigned to Manila. 

Ernest P. Robertson, Monrovia, 
assigned to the Department; Dorothy 
I. Wesselhoff, Kinshasa, assigned to 
the Department; Tonia T. Coletti, 
Lubumbashi, assigned to the Depart- 
ment; Sheryl R. Adams, reassigned 
to Addis Ababa; Joseph O. Oberg, 
Lagos; and June Ward, Nicosia, as- 
signed to Ouagadougou. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William P. 
Bundy spoke before the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Legion in 
New Orleans on September 7. He 
also addressed the National Inter- 
departmental Seminar, September 9, 
and on September 13, spoke at the 
Foreign Service Institute to the 
CORDS graduating class, which is 
bound for Viet-Nam. 

On October 8, Mr. Bundy ad- 
dressed the Marine Corps Command 
and Staff College. He delivered the 
Lewis Caplan Distinguished Lecture 
in Law at Pittsburgh on October 17. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Win- 
throp G. Brown headed the U.S. 
Delegation to the Japan Security 
talks in Tokyo on September 11 and 
12. He was accompanied there by 
Richard Sneider, Country Director 
for Japan. Ambassador Brown also 


addressed the National Interdepart- 
mental Seminar on September 23. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary G. 
McMurtrie Godley participated in a 
panel discussion on the “Country 
Team” at the Army War College 
Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 17. On October 11, he dis- 
cussed the “Role of the Assistant 
Secretary of State” before a group 
at the National War College. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Robert 
W. Barnett was a member of the 
U.S. group attending the Ditchley 
Foundation Conference on Japan 
and her neighbors, held September 
20-23. Mr. Barnett also headed the 
U.S. Delegation to the Indonesian 
debt discussions at Paris and aid 
discussions at Scheveningen, the 
Netherlands, held October 17-22. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Philip 
C. Habib returned from the U-S.- 
North Viet-Nam talks in Paris for 
one week in October. 

Helen Horan, secretary 
Habib, retired from the 
Service on October 30. 

Richard H. Donald, Director of 
the Office of Regional Affairs (EA/ 
RA), attended the fall meeting of the 
NATO Regional Experts’ Meeting 
on the Far East at Brussels, Belgium, 
October 15-18. 

Robert Walkinshaw, EA/RA 
Labor Adviser, attended the National 
Interdepartmental Seminar at FSI 
beginning October 21. 

John R. Burke, Director of the 
Viet-Nam Working Group, spent the 
last two weeks of October in Viet- 
Nam on a reorientation trip. 

Edwin Webb Martin, Consul Gen- 


to Mr. 
Foreign 


SAIGON—The first class of the Embassy's female drivers is shown at its graduation ceremony. At the left is Rodger C. 
Abraham, Counselor of Embassy for Administration. Ernest A. Bush, AID Motor Pool Officer, is at the right. Mr. Bush set 
up a Driver Training Course for the girls. Many of the Motor Pool’s male drivers have gone into the army in recent months. 
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eral at Hong Kong, was in the De- 
partment, September 9-13. On his 
return trip to Hong Kong, he made 
stops in Honolulu and Taiwan for 
consultation. 

Henry Bardach, Country Director, 
Korea, attended the 1968 Conference 
on Asia of the Far East-American 
Council of Commerce and Industry, 
held in New York City on October 8. 

Leroy Debold, formerly assigned 
to Seoul, has joined Mr. Bardach’s 
staff as Country Officer. 

George Muller has been assigned 
to Bangkok as Political-Military Af- 
fairs Officers. 

Robert E. Peck, former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Operations, 
has assumed his new duties in Tokyo 
as Counselor of Embassy for Admin- 
istration. 

The following officers have been 
assigned to AID/Viet-Nam (CO- 
RDS) via Washington for training: 
Charles T. Moffitt, from Rio de 
Janeiro; Anthony Miller, from 
‘Monterrey; and Randolph Swart, 
AID/CORDS, Viet-Nam Training 
Course. 

Additional transfers of personnel 
include the following: 

Marie F. O’Shea, PER/SSP, to 


Manila as Personnel Officer; Norman 
L. Smith, Brisbane to Bangkok as 
Economic-Commercial Officer; El- 
liott C. Rothenberg, French Langu- 
age Training to Saigon as Economic- 
Commercial Officer; Marvin H. 
McCallister, Georgetown to Saigon 
as Assistant General Services Officer; 
Roger Severance, Department to 
Tokyo as Economic-Commercial 
Officer; Rufus W. Corlew, General 
Services Officer to Consular Officer 
in Melbourne; William R. Helm, De- 
partment to Manila as Communica- 
tions and Records Assistant; Patricia 
Woodring, Manila to Saigon; George 
F. Twohie, Teheran to Saigon as 
Building Services Specialist; Erna 
Beckett, Department to Sydney as 
Consular Officer; Beverly Lavigne, 
Saigon to EA/LC. 


European Affairs 


Angier Biddle Duke, Ambassador 
to Denmark, was in the Department 
on consultation prior to his departure 
for Copenhagen where he presented 
his credentials to King Frederik IX 
on October 3. 

C. Burke Elbrick, Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, was in the Department 


for a brief period of consultation in 
October. 

Ambassador William W. Heath 
stopped over for two days, consulta- 
tion in Washington en route to 
Texas, where he received, on Oc- 
tober 18, the Distinguished Alumnus 
Award of the University of Texas. 

Leo J. Sheridan took his oath as 
Ambassador to Ireland on October 
16 and left for his post in Dublin on 
October 19. 

Philip H. Trezise, U.S. Represent- 
ative to the OECD, was in Washing- 
ton from September 29 to October 
5 for consultation with the Depart- 
ment and other agencies. He also 
went to Michigan to speak on the 
subject of “Current Developments in 
Europe” to a university group on 
October 8. Ambassador Trezise re- 
turned to Paris on October 16 fol- 
lowing consultation in London. 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Alfred Puhan participated in the 
dedication of the Berlin Medical 
Center on October 9 as a member 
of a Presidential Delegation headed 
by Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Wilber Cohen. The United 
States Government contributed some 
20 percent of the cost of the 1500- 
bed, $72 million hospital, which will 
be operated by the Free University 
of Berlin. 

Acting Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Malcolm Toon accompanied Under 
Secretary Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
to Belgrade for discussions with 
—_— officials on October 17 and 
18. 

Arthur J. Olsen, Public Affairs 
Adviser, represented the Bureau of 
European Affairs at a special meet- 
ing of NATO’s Committee on In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs in 
Brussels, October 24 and 25. The 
committee met to lay plans for the 


celebration of the 20th Anniversary . 


of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Eugene McAuliffe, 
the NATO and Atlantic Political- 
Military Aflairs Staff (RPM), and 
Vincent Baker of RPM, attended the 


Nuclear Planning Group meeting in: 


Bonn, October 11 and 12. Follow- 
ing the meeting, Mr. McAuliffe con- 
sulted with the U.S. Mission to 
NATO at Brussels and the Embass- 


Director of |, 


ies in Bonn and London. Mr. Baker}. 


accompanied Secretay of Defense 
Clark Clifford to Berlin. 


Warren P. Blumberg, of RPM,}, 


attended the Atlantic Policy Advis- 


PERTH—Ambassador William H. Crook welcomes Dame Zara Holt, widow of the 
former Prime Minister, at the ceremony at which the U.S. Naval Communications 
Station at North West Cape, which is in Western Australia, was officially changed 
to U.S. Naval Communication Station Harold E. Holt. The name change was sug- 
gested by President Johnson during a visit by Dame Zara to the U.S. early this year. 


ory Group meeting in Baarn, Nether- 
lands, October 8-12. fo 
Eric Rehfeld, of RPM, _partici-}; 
pated in the annual SHAPE and th 
SACLANT infrastructure confer- , 
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ion in F ences in Brussels, October 7-11, 


following which he discussed reloca- 










Heath | tion and infrastructure problems with 
sulta- | officials at the U.S. Mission to 
te to} NATO, Brussels, and at the 
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Embassy in London. 

Robert D. Collins, of RPM, at- 
tended the NATO Disarmament Ex- 
perts meeting in Brussels, October 
7 and 8. 

Wells Stabler, Country Director 
for Italy, Austria and Switzerland, 
visited the Embassies and Consulates 











resent- 








wor in those three countries during Oc- 
a | tober to consult with American and 
Jepatt- | foreign officials. 

e also 







John G. MacCracken, Office of the 
Country Director for Soviet Union 
Affairs (SOV), discussed Soviet for- 
eign policy with a group of Midship- 
men at the United States Naval Ac- 
ademy on October 2. 

John B. Thompson, SOV, went to 
Hartford, Connecticut, on October 
7 to address the annual convention 
of the Connecticut Bar Association 
on the subject of “Crisis Manage- 
ment.” 

Robert M. Miller, Post Manage- 
ment Officer on the staff of the Ex- 
ecutive Director, visited Martinique, 
October 21-25, to consult with Con- 
sulate officers. 

Leslie C. Tihany, Office of the 
Country Director for Eastern Europe 
(EE), addressed the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve Politico-Military Affairs Com- 
pany 5-1 on “Eastern Europe and 
Intra-Warsaw Pact Relations,” and 
led a discussion on that subject, in 
Washington, October 14. 

' Carl W. Schmidt, EE, addressed 
ireau O' | the Jaycees of Bowie, Maryland, on 
al meet: | september 26 on the subject, “What 
on It-lhas happened to Alexander Du- 
ffairs in beek?” 
25. The} Olaf Grobel, returning from War- 
for the | sw, has joined the EE staff, 
hiversary | Martin A. Wenick, EE, visited 
Macalester College, Hamline Uni- 
versity, and the College of St. 
Thomas, all in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
between September 30 and October 
4. He addressed student groups 
there on the subject, “Eastern Eur- 
ope in the 60's.” 

William Barraclough, of the 
OECD European Community and 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 
staff (RPE), was in Paris, October 
1-12, to attend the OECD Trade 
Committee meeting and for consulta- 
tion with the U.S. Mission to the 
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of RPM, 

"y Advis: 1oECD, 

1, Nether-|" Rufus Z. Smith, Country Director 

. for Canada (CAN), spoke to the 
Louisville and Nashville chapters of 


the Council on Foreign Relations, 
September 25 and 26. 









confer- 
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John R. Vought, CAN, partici- 
pated in the semi-annual meeting of 
the International Joint Commission 
(U.S.-Canada), held in Ottawa, 
October 7-11. 

Henry R. Mills, Post Management 
Officer, Executive Director’s | staff, 
visited Frankfurt, Bonn and Paris to 
consult on administrative manage- 
ment matters. 

The following personnel, on home 
leave and transfer status, visited the 
Bureau during September and Octo- 
ber: 

Wesley Jorgenson, Beirut to St. 
John; Walter Collopy, Brussels to 
Ottawa; James Leader, London to 
Colombo; William Harbin, Stock- 
holm to HEW; Marylu Carnes, Lux- 
embourg to the Department; Roger 
Nord, Saigon to Stockholm; Warren 
Wills, Warsaw to Toronto; Merwin 
C. Blust, Bucharest to the Depart- 
ment, O/SY; Karen Jenkins, Stutt- 
gart to the Department, S/S-O; M. 
Gordon Jones, Munich to Monte- 
video; 

Olaf Grobel, Warsaw to the De- 
partment, EUR/EE; Robert A. Peck, 
Nicosia to Moscow; Paul N. Green, 


Bonn to the Department, O/SY; 
Marion Garvey, Belgrade to El 
Salvador; Richard E. Scutt, Budapest 
to the Department; Edward A. 
Mainland, Brussels, NATO Interna- 
tional Staff to the Department, INR/ 
RSE; Michele Bova, Madrid to 
Lima; Harry E. Jones, Turin to 
Santiago de los Caberallos: David C. 
Norton, Naples to Vera Cruz; 

Marlene Landis, Caracas to Brus- 
sels; Gladys Chilson, Conakry to 
Montreal; Lillian von Ackovy, Ku- 
wait to Warsaw; Bangte Scatterfield, 
Panama to Copenhagen; Donald E. 
Grier, Panama to Paris; Deanna 
Wilson, Brasilia to Stockholm; 
Mary B. Elsen, Copenhagen to La 
Paz; Bernard J. Woerz, Warsaw to 
Curacao; Kenneth Loft, Monrovia 
to Stockholm; Bruce L. Bortle, 
Lahore to Rome; Albert Pfeifer, 
Vientiane to London; 

Jane Hyde, Paris to Bangkok; 
Nancy McNally, Bonn to the De- 
partment; Francis Morgan, Dublin 
to the Department; Jean McCoubrey, 
Paris to Dacca; Rodney A. Mason, 
Brussels to Saigon; William L. 
McCutcheon, Paris to Rangoon; 





GREETINGS—The Secretary greets Colonel W. Wierda, a member of the Dutch 
Parliament and the spokesman for the Parliamentarians. Also shown is Eugene V. 
McAuliffe, who is Director of NATO and Atlantic Political-Military Affairs, EUR. 


North Atlantic Assembly Members Visit U.S. 


Twenty-five North Atlantic As- E. Bohlen, Deputy Under Secretary 


sembly members, 
NATO countries, 
partment recently. 

They were briefed in the Depart- 
ment by Secretary Rusk and Charles 


representing 12 
visited the De- 


for Political Affairs. 

The Parliamentarians came to this 
country at the invitation of Repre- 
sentative Wayne L. Hays (D-Ohio). 

While in the U.S., the group 
toured military installations. 
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Lucille Zaelit, Copenhagen to Kuala 
Lumpur; Virginia Fowler, Ottawa to 
Santo Domingo; Rodolfo F. Keil, 
Lagos to Paris; and Kathleen J. 
Mullen, Singapore to Warsaw. 
Personnel on home leave and re- 
turn status who visited the Bureau 
during September and October were: 
Terrence F. Day, Bonn; Charles 
A. Gillespie, Jr., Brussels; George 
Jaeger, Bonn; Francis Cunningham, 
Quebec; Thane Kuhlman, Liverpool; 
Kenneth Linde, Helsinki; Arthur 


Price, Halifax; Robert W. Maule, 
Vienna; Norman H. Grady, Lisbon; 
Wayland Waters, 


Madrid; Julio 
Arias, Madrid; Jones Businger, 
Frankfurt; Linda J. Plott, Berlin; 
Mona A. Meier, Helsinki; and Ellen 
Brugger, Belgrade. 

Other visitors to EUR included: 
Herman J. Jelinck, Lisbon, retiring; 
George R. Irminger, Department to 
Zurich; Norris T. Pritchard, OECD/ 
IS, resigning; Maria Ramos, Madrid, 
retiring; Robert L. Qontz, new ap- 
pointment to OECD, Paris; Margaret 
Dosa, resignation; Joan Abel, Vi- 
enna to the Department: Ernest W. 
Booth, London to the Department; 
Kathryn L. Holappa, Department to 


RETIRES—On the occasion of her re- 
tirement, Mrs. Doris R. Virtue, FS Local 
Employee, is presented a Retirement 
Certificate, a Meritorious Honor Award, 
and a gift by Ambassador David 
K. E. Bruce. She served for 29 years. 


of the Americas Association for his 
contributions to Inter-American unity 


Robert Culbertson, Deputy Assist. | 


ant Secretary for Social and Civic 
Development, gave the keynote ad- 
dress at the Ninth Annual Seminar 
for Latin American Women Leader 
Grantees of the Overseas Education 
Fund, League of Women Voters, in 
Washington, October 14. The theme 
of the seminar was “The Role of 
Women in Civic Development.” Mr. 
Culbertson participated in a confer- 
ence, October 17 and 18, sponsored 
jointly by the Iowa State Department 
of Public Instruction, Drake Univer- 
sity, and the Des Moines Public 
Schools, for administrators and social 
science instructors at Iowa schools. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
update the educational community's 
knowledge of current United States- 
Latin American relations. 

William G. Bowdler was sworn in 
as Ambassador to El Salvador on 
October 11 at a ceremony in the 
John Quincy Adams Room of the 
Department. He left for his new post 
on November 7. 

On October 1, Devereux Parle en- 
tered on duty in the Office of Central 
American Affairs (CEN). Mr. Parle 





——— 


: and friendship. John H. Muller, has just completed an assignment as | ¢ 
eae aha Tiana Board Chairman of the Avenue of AID International Relations Officer | ‘ 
tirement. . the Americas Association, presented for Liberia. f 

the award at the Association’s West- Morey S. Bell, formerly Economic | 2 
Inter-American Affairs ern Hemisphere Day Dinner, where and Science Officer in Kingston, Ja- | | 
Ambassador Linowitz addressed din- iyaica recently visited CEN on con- 

Ambassador Sol M. Linowitz, U.S. ner guests on the problems and prog- tation. Mr. Bell left on October 26 | ° 
Representative to the Organization of _ ress of the Alliance for Progress. dow hs te assignment in Guate a 
American States, addressed members On sage = at 14, org atte 

of the Foreign Policy Association on Linowitz addressed members of the . 
changes ie aioe in Latin Amer- Savings Bank Association of New Stanley Sa a head be the} , 
ica under the Alliance for Progress York State on the gains and goals of AID Instructional TV project m} , 
at the Association’s luncheon meet- the Alliance for Progress, during a EI Salvador, was in the Department} y 
ing in New York City on October 15. luncheon meeting at the Association’s for consultations during October. Aig 
That same day, he received a 1968 75th annual convention in San Juan, Also here on consultation during I 
Gold Key Award from the Avenue Puerto Rico. October was Robert B. Black, Direc- | y 
me | 

i 
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QUITO—Ambassador Edson O. Sessions arrives to take up his duties at the U.S. Embassy. Ecuador has been without a U.S.| Di 
Ambassador for almost a year. At the Ambassador's left is John J. Crowley, Jr., Deputy Chief of Mission. Members of the} ho 
Marine Honor Guard, all of them Corporals, are clockwise: Ryan Holly, Richard Frey, David Schoepke, and Rickey Buchanan. | G 
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\ ssist- 


om tor of the USAID Mission in Costa 
Civic 





Rica. 
le ad- John W. Tuthill, Ambassador to 
aa Brazil, returned to Rio de Janeiro 
eader 






after a two-week speaking tour in 
the United States. 

Samuel W. Lewis has left the Of- 
fice of Brazilian Affairs (BR) to as- 





cation 
ers, in 
theme 







ole of | sume new duties at the White House, 
Mr. | replacing William Bowdler. 
— Mrs. Frances Johnson has trans- 





ferred from BR to the Bureau for 
Near East and South Asia, AID. 
Mrs. Irene Derr has joined the BR 





rtment 
Jniver- 








Public | Secretarial Staff. 
| social Roger P. Hipskind has been desig- 
— nated a Deputy Director of the Office 





of Regional Economic Policy (ECP), 
replacing Lawrence B. Elsbernd, who 
has been assigned to the Embassy in 
Santo Domingo. Mr. Hipskind visited 
Bogota in October to participate with 
the Mission in a review of the U.S. 





unity’s 
States- 








yorn in 
jor on 































in the | assistance program. 
of the David G. Greene, Senior Econo- 
-wW post | mist in ECP, visited Montevideo for 
two weeks in October to participate 
arle en- | with the Mission in a review of the 
Central | U.S. assistance program. 
r. Parle Gerald de Santillana has assumed 
nent as | charge of the Paraguay Affairs Desk, 
Officer | Office of Argentine-Paraguayan-Uru- 
guayan Affairs. He was previously 
onomic | assigned to the Political Section in 
ton, Ja- Lima. : 
on Com George W. Clift, Office of the Co- 
ober 26 ordinator of Cuban Affairs, attended 
“Guate | * Law Enforcement Intelligence Unit 
Convention in Miami, October 1-5. 
th Karl O. Kohler, Engineering Di- 
of the] vision, Office of Capital Develop- 
ject ©} ment, attended the Regional Highway 
artment | Workshop for Central American and 
ber. | Caribbean countries, held in San 
) during} Jose, Costa Rica, October 1-3. The 
¢, Direc- 





Workshop was sponsored by the In- 
ternational Road Federation and the 
Costa Rican Ministry of Public 
Works and included representatives 
from the Central American countries, 
Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Trinidad, England, 
| Holland, International Development 
Bank, Bureau of Public Roads and 
AID. 

Personnel recently visiting the Bu- 
feau on consultation included: 

Sharon Trail, assigned to Rio de 
Janeiro; James E. Kerr, Jr., Brussels 
to San Jose; Harry D. Hobbs, Guaya- 
quil; Davis J. Dunford, Quito to FSI; 
Donald B. Wallace, Rio de Janeiro; 
Frank J. Kubek, assigned to Lima; 
Weldon Burson, Windsor to Caracas; 
ut a U.S.) Dianna R. Wilson, Brasilia to Stock- 
ers of the}holm; S. Morey Bell, Kingston to 
Buchanan.| Guatemala; Jacob Snyder, Guadala- 
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WITH BEST WISHES—Idar Rimestad, Deputy Under Secretary for Administration, 


Ee ae 


greets Miss Fenny Numann, a Foreign Service Local employee at the Consulate 
General in Amsterdam, who is retiring at the end of December after 23 years of 
service. A group of Foreign Service employees who have served in Amsterdam 
brought her to the United States. The surprise retirement gift was a token of their 
appreciation to their “invaluable right hand” during their tours in the Netherlands. 


jara; Bernard J. Woerz, Warsaw to 
Curacao; Stanley C. Douglass, Asun- 
cion to the Department; 

Jean E. Powers, assigned to Santi- 
ago, Chile; Marian E. Garvey, Bel- 
grade to San Salvador; Kay F. 
Johnson, assigned to Buenos Aires; 
Barbara Cooper, assigned to Teguci- 
galpa; Barbara Blume, Saigon to 
Port-au-Prince; Thomas Shugart, Rio 
de Janeiro, assigned to the Depart- 
ment; Earl L. Penn, Tunis to Santo 
Domingo; Michele M. Bova, Madrid 
to Lima; Carol C. Davino, La Paz to 
Tehran; Harry E. Jones, Turin to 
Santiago de los Caballeros; Martha 
Turnbull, Lima; 

Vermelle V. McCord, Dacca to 
Mexico City; Mary C. Hogg, Rawal- 
pindi to Sao Paulo; Clark Norton, 
Naples to Vera Cruz; Marylu Carnes, 
Luxembourg to Buenos Aires; An- 
thony G. Barbieri, Madrid to Mexico 
City; Sharon LeBat, Montevideo to 
the Department; William J. Raftery, 
Santiago de los Caballeros to Puerto 
la Cruz; Dorian Juntunen, Lima to 
the Department; William D. Heaney, 
Bombay to Port-au-Prince; and Mar- 
garet Costello, Port-au-Prince to the 
Department. 


Near-Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Ambassador Parker T. Hart as- 
sumed his duties as Assistant Secre- 
tary of NEA on October 8, succeed- 
ing Lucius D. Battle, who retired 
from the Foreign Service on Septem- 
ber 30. 

Rodger P. Davies, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, recently addressed 
the Marine Corps Command and 
Staff College at Quantico, Virginia, 
on “Topics of the Middle East.” 

Walworth Barbour, Ambassador 
to Israel, and Harrison M. Symmes, 
Ambassador to Jordan, visited the 
Bureau on _ consultation recently. 
Other personnel consulting in the 
Bureau during the past month were: 

Thomas S. Brooks, Political Of- 
ficer from Kathmandu, on home 
leave and return; Ingeborg Lueders, 
Administrative Officer from Colombo, 
on home leave and return; James E. 
Leader, transferring from London to 
Colombo as Political/Labor Officer; 
Wesley E. Jorgensen, Chief Consular 
Officer from Beirut, to Saint John as 
Principal Officer; Michael Hornblow, 
former Consular Officer at Kabul, 
assigned to the Department, S/S; 
Scott Brown, C&R Assistant from 
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Bombay, now assigned to Aden; and 
Terry L. Leitzell, assigned to Bom- 
bay as Consular Officer. 

Also in the Bureau were: 

Bruce Bortle, C&R Assistant from 
Lahore, transferred to Rome; David 
Borter, Communications Technician, 
on home leave and return to Beirut 
for another tour of duty; Jack M. 
Claninger, previously assigned to the 
Department, who departed for 
Colombo as _ Telecommunications 
Assistant; Georgia Dovell, Political 
Secretary in Kuwait, now assigned to 
Saigon; Theresa Denlinger, Secretary 
from Tehran, on home leave and re- 
turn; Carol C. Davino, transferring 
from La Paz to Tehran; Catherine E. 
Dick, formerly assigned to the De- 
partment, now in Kathmandu; 

Norman H. Goldman, Economic/ 
Commercial Officer at Lahore; Mary 
C. Hogg, from Rawalpindi, trans- 
ferring to Sao Paulo; Marjorie D. 
Lindsey, from Dakar to Madras; 
Kenneth Moller, Geneva. now as- 
signed to Athens as Diplomatic 
Pouch Assistant; Alaster MacDonald, 
Economic Officer at Kabul, on home 
leave and return; Mary J. McCaubrey, 
Secretary from Paris, now assigned 
to Dacca as Secretary in the Eco- 
nomic Section; Vermelle McCord, 
en route to Mexico City from Dacca; 
Elizabeth F. Preer, Kathmandu to 
Honolulu; 

Kathleen S. Sykes, new appointee, 
to Bombay as a Clerk; Robert A. 
Peck, Consular Officer at Nicosia, 
now assigned to Moscow; Raymond 
C. Tuberson. New Delhi to Nicosia; 
Ernest R. Torella, Communications 
Technician, on home leave and re- 
turn to New Delhi for another tour 
of duty; Donald R. Tomczak, trans- 
ferring from Athens to Tehran; 
Hortencia Tamayo, Secretary from 
Buenos Aires, now assigned to 
Ankara; Barbara Morrissey, new ap- 
pointee, to Cairo as a Secretary; 
Edward S. McCarthy, Department to 
Tel Aviv as a Political Assistant; and 
Gerald L. Claxton, Department to 
Amman as a Telecommunications As- 
sistant. 


Administration 


Eddie N. Williams, who recently 
resigned as Director of the Office of 
Equal Employment Opportunity, will 
continue to serve the Department as 
a consultant on equal employment 
matters. Prior to leaving, Mr. Wil- 
liams was presented a Superior 
Honor Award by Idar Rimestad, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. 

G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Security (SY), 


RETIRES—Kathryn Z. McCoy, O/DIR, is 
presented a copy of the Great Seal 
by Howard P. Mace, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Personnel, on her retire- 
ment after 34 years’ Government serv- 
ice. She also received an engraved bowl. 


delivered welcoming remarks to 
participants in the Special Agent 
Seminar, held at the Department, 
September 30 to October 4. Those 
attending were Special Agents as- 
signed to various SY Field and Res- 
ident Offices. 

Ambassador Graham H. Martin, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary 
for Refugee and Migration Affairs, 
was the principal speaker at gradua- 
tion ceremonies of Class No. 90, 
Marine Security Guard School, held 
at Headquarters, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Henderson Hall, Arlington, Virginia, 
on October 11. 

Kenneth W. Knauf, Assistant Di- 
rector for Domestic and Foreign 
Security Operations, SY, attended 
the Executive Seminar, sponsored by 
The Executive Institute, on October 
14. 

Robert L. Berry, Chief, Division 
of Investigations, SY, represented 
SY at the annual Field Office Con- 
ference in Chicago, October 14 and 
15. 

Owen P. McShane, Special Agent 
in Charge, New York Field Office, 
and John W. Richardson, Special 
Agent in Charge, Boston Field Of- 
fice, attended the Seminar for In- 
vestigative and Enforcement Person- 
nel, held in Washington, D.C., 
October 8-10, under the auspices of 
The Association of Federal Investi- 
gators. 

Leo E. Crampsey, Saigon, visited 
SY recently. 

Colonel Richard S. Smith, Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Army Intelli- 
gence School at Fort Holabird, Md., 
recently presented Alfred Harrison, 
Education and Training Staff, SY, 
with a certificate appointing him an 
Honorary Member of the Faculty. 


The appointment was 
recognition of Mr. Harrison’s past 
contributions and participation. 

Paul H. Green, formerly assigned 
to Bonn, is now with the Division 
of Foreign Operations, SY. 

Lt. Richard B. Laurance, USN, 
who is Officer in Charge, Naval 
Support Unit—the Department’s 
Seabees Program—is visiting several 
of the overseas posts where Seabees 
are currently assigned. 

Frank D. Durfey, Abidjan, was 
assigned to Athens and will assume 
his duties there following home 
leave. He replaced Floyd W. McCoy, 
who is being reassigned to the De- 
partment. Mr. Durfey was succeeded 
at Abidjan by his assistant, John B. 
Atwood. 

Miss Myrna A. McKnight, secre- 
tary, was transferred from the De- 
partment to the Miami Field Office. 

At a ceremony in the East Audi- 
torium, William H. Goodman, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Com- 
munications (OC), presented to 
Mrs. James M. Hawk the post- 
humous Meritorious Honor Award 
approved for her late husband. Mr. 
Hawk, who was killed in a motor 
accident, was granted the award in 
recognition of his superior accom- 
plishments and dedication to duty as 
a Computer Programmer in the 
Washington Communications Center. 

Howard B. Holdway, Communi- 
cations Security Division, attended 
the three-week National Communi- 
cations Security Course at the Na- 
tional Security Agency, Fort George 
C. Meade, Maryland. 

Thomas J, Warren and Keith R. 
Christie, Communications Training 
Instructors, Executive Offfice, at- 
tended the two-week Records Man- 
agement Seminar at the National 
Archives and Records Services. 

Edward L. Peters and Leland K. 
Atkins, both Branch Chiefs in_ the 
Communications Engineering Divi- 
sion, attended a series of conferences 
on provisioning and maintenance of 
electronic equipment, held at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey. ; 

William C. Taylor has been 
named Director of the Operations 
Planning and Analysis Staff, replac- 
ing Gerald Bushnell, who retired on 
September 30. Mr. Taylor’s last 
post was Saigon. Robert Klaber, of 
the same office, also retired on 
September 30. 

Donald B. McCue, former Coun- 
selor of Embassy at Tokyo, has 
been named Director of the Manage- 
ment Staff. 
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to the Office of Overseas Schools. 
She was replaced by Yvonne L. 
Guion. 

New to the Funds Management 
staff are Hattie Boydston, formerly 
of the Publishing and Reproduction 


James Burke and Jordan Hairston, 
all of the Records Services Division 
(OPR/RS), recently attended a Na- 
tional Symposium on “Documenting 
ADP Operations.” 


Hilda O’Connell and Margaret 





assigned to the Graphics Staff on a 
permanent basis. 

William K. Pearcy has received a 
$200 cash award in recognition of 
his performance in the General Ac- 
counting area of the Financial Serv- 



























USN, Services Division; James M. Charlton, both of OPR/RS, are par- ices Division (OPR/FSD). 

Naval Mitchell, who had previously worked ticipating in clerical improvement Dewey R. Watkins, OPR/FSD, 

1ent’s in the O area; Sheron Jackson, a programs at the Foreign Service has been awarded a Meritorious 
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eeded | merly with the Foreign Service Insti- and Reproduction Services Division Retirement Function area of OPR/ 
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George | of the Administrative Support Divi- Keiper, Electronics Technician, reporter, began her second stint at 
sion (OPR/ASD), attended a three- (OPR/VS), installed and operated the peace talks about the same time, 
eith R.| day course on Automated Data the equipment for the Conference. and Wendell Thiers continued there 
‘raining | Processing, held in October at the Joan B. Austin, OPR/VS, was as the other reporter required for 
ce, at- | Civil Service Commission. Ivy recently awarded a second High- verbatim coverage of the formal 
s Man-} Humm and Winifred Noonan, also quality Step Increase for her job meetings and press conferences. 
National | of OPR/ASD, recently completed performance. During Secretary Rusk’s ten-day 
. S Seay sae Tee Vardell C. Nesbitt, a photog- visit to the United Nations in New 
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ansferred | SEMINAR PARTICIPANTS—G. Marvin Gentile, front row, sixth from the left, who is Deputy Assistant Secretary, Office of 
; Division | Security (O/SY), poses with Special Agents and other O/SY officers during a Special Agent Seminar held in the Department. 
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OPR/LS, on the occasion of the 
Secretary’s dinner for Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko on October 6. 

Mr. De Seabra was replaced at 
the United Nations, where he had 
been most recently, by Alec G. 
Toumayan, of OPR/LS, who ar- 
rived there with the President of the 
Republic of Chad and his party, for 
whose State Visit, Mr. Toumayan 
was the official interpreter. During 
the many activities held in Washing- 
ton in connection with the Chad 
visit, Mr. Toumayan had been as- 
sisted by Marie Marcouyeux, Janet 
Michellod, Susan Murray, Jeannine 
Pavillard, Sophia Porson and Sam 
L. G. Maggio, all of OPR/LS, and 
by two French-speaking Foreign 
Service Officers, Edward K. Dey and 
Alan Logan. 

Cyril Muromcew, OPR/LS, spent 
a week in Woods Hole, Mass., on two 
different occasions recently, inter- 
preting for meetings between scien- 
tists from the Department of the 
Interior’s Fish and Wildlife Service 
and Soviet fisheries delegations, and 
taking part in a “ground fishing” 
research cruise. 

Mr. Krimer accompanied a similar 
group of Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries scientists to Moscow dur- 
ing the last half of October for 
meetings with their Soviet counter- 
parts. 

Mrs. Nora M. Lejins, OPR/LS, 
organized and supervised the simul- 
taneous interpreting staff at the 
U.S.-Japan Technical Conference on 
Botulism and Toxic Microorganisms, 
held at the East-West Center in 
Honolulu, October 7-11. Essentially 
the same staff serviced the Fourth 
U.S.-Japan Natural Resources Con- 
ference, which took place in the De- 
partment, October 22-24. 

Miss Eleanor L. Koontz, a mem- 
ber of the shorthand reporting staff 
in OPR/LS, retired on November 
2, after more than 27 years of gov- 
ernment service, to enter the free- 
lance shorthand reporting field. She 
had most recently served a two- 
month tour at the U.S.-North Viet- 
Nam peace talks in Paris. 

Ambassador George V. Allen, 
Director of the Foreign Service 
Institute, presented the First Annual 
Niels Hansen Memorial Lectureship 
in International Understanding in 
Braunschweig, Germany, on October 
11. 

Length of Service awards were 
received by the following FSI em- 
ployees: Wendell W. Campbell, 30 
years; Richard T. Ewing, 25 years; 
Daniel L. Horowitz, 25 years; 
Andrew J. Kauffman II, 25 years; 


Daniel B. Nichols, 30 years; Helen 
M. O'Sullivan, 10 years; Leonard 
L. Paige, 10 years; Erika M. Quaid, 
10 years; John G. Scholl, 25 years; 
Claudia P. Wilds, 10 years; Stephen 
P. Zappala, 10 years; and John S. 
Thomson, 10 years. 

Mrs. Barbara W. Morlet recently 
received a High-Quality Step In- 
crease and an Outstanding Perform- 
ance Rating. 

New employees at FSI include: 
Anita Kaufiman, Language Instruc- 
tor, Spanish; Ilana Luft, Language 
Instructor, Hebrew; Ronnie I. 
Miller, Administrative Assistant, Na- 
tional Interdepartmental Seminar; 
Pamela Stratton, Secretary, School 
of Professional Studies; Hari Singh, 
Language Instructor, Urdu; and 
Kinu Takeuchi, Language Instruc- 
tor, Japanese. 

Ann M. Reid, Chairman of Sub- 
Saharan African Studies at FSI, at- 
tended the annual meeting of the 
African Studies Asociation, held in 
Los Angeles, October 16-19. 

On September 3, Secretary Rusk 
presented a Scroll of Appreciation 
to Dr. Blaine H. Eig for his 18 years 
of service to the Department as a 
consultant, during which time he 
spent every morning in the Medical 
Division. Dr. Eig will continue as 
a consultant, spending one day a 
week at the Department. 

Dr. George I. Mishtowt, Chief of 
the Medical Division, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Etzel attended a seminar on 
internal medicine at the Medical 
College of Virginia in Richmond, 
which was sponsored by the Amer- 
ican College of Physicians, October 


RETIRES—Mrs. Lee Anna King, Pub- 
lishing and Reproduction Services Divi- 
sion, retired recently after 25 years of 
Federal Service, 12 with the Depart- 
ment. Mrs. King began her career in 
1919 as an Elementary School Teacher. 


7-11. On October 12, Dr. Etzel 
left for Accra, escorting a Ghanian 
patient. He visited several other 
posts in that area before returning 
to Washington. 

Dr. David P. Hansford attended | 
a meeting of the Central Association 
of Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
in Oklahoma City on September 28. 

Dr. Willard F. Shadel returned to 
Washington from Bangkok on Sep- 
tember 23 and, following a brief 
visit with his family, returned to his 
post. 

Following consultation in the De- 
partment, Dr. Morton W. Levenson 
departed for his new assignment in 
Rangoon. In addition to his regular 
duties, Dr. Levenson will also serve 
as Scientific Attache there. 

Sister Alicia, a contract nurse in 
Tegucigalpa, visited the Medical 
Division on September 5. 

Dr. John L. Beahler, assigned to 
Guayaquil, returned from there with 
patients twice during August. 

Dr. Martha R. Van der Vlugt, 
Clinical Director, departed on Sep 
tember 26 for temporary duty in 
Kathmandu with stops for consulta- 
tion in Frankfurt and Beirut. Dr. 
Carl C. Nydell, Assistant Medical 
Director at Large, is handling her 
cases during her absence. 

Barbara J. Sheagren, R.N. and 
Marianna Middelberg, R.N.,  ac- 
companied patients to Washington 
from Bangkok and Lagos, respec- 
tively. 


Economic Affairs 


Anthony M. Solomon, Assistant 
Secretary, and Eugene M. Brader- 
man, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Commercial Affairs and Business Ac- 
tivities, were in Santiago and San 
Salvador during the latter part of 
October for meetings with senior 
Economic and Commercial Officers 
from Latin American posts to discuss 
economic and commercial issues fac- 
ing the United States today in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Braderman served as Chair- 
man of the United States Team which 
met in Washington for 10 days with 
representatives of the Philippines to 
discuss future economic relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Charles A. Semones, who recently 
returned from an assignment to Belo 
Horizonte as Consular Officer, has 
entered on duty as an International 
Economist with the Foreign Report- 
ing Division (REP). 

Visiting REP recently for briefings 
were: Don Kilby, Trade Center Di- 
rector, London; Walter F. X. Col 
lopy, transferring from Brussels to 
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Ottawa; Samuel E. Fry, Moscow: to 
Oslo; John C. Stephens, Monrovia to 
the Department; Harold J. Josif, 
Mogadiscio; and Philip J. Griffin, 
Dhahran to the Department. 

Terrell E. Arnold, Chief of the 
Food for Freedom Division, recently 
returned from Rome, where he 
served as Alternate U.S. Delegate to 
the Forty-Third Session of the Com- 
mittee on Commodity Problems, 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Henry Hopp, Chief of the Fibers 
and Textiles Division (FTD), was 
Chairman of a bilateral meeting held 
in Singapore to negotiate a new cot- 
ton textile agreement with that coun- 
try. Mr. Hopp attended the annual 
meeting of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, which took 
place in Hot Springs, Virginia, in 
October. 

Harry M. Phelan, Jr., Assistant 
Chief of FTD, was a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the GATT Cotton 
Textiles Committee meeting in Ge- 
neva in October. 

Paul M. Cleveland has been as- 
signed to the Office of Fuels and 
Energy as an International Econo- 
mist-Commodity Policy. 

Joseph A. Greenwald, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International 
Trade Policy, was the U.S. Repre- 
sentative at the OECD Trade Cém- 
mittee meeting, held in Paris, Octo- 
ber 10 and 11. 

Robert D. Yoder, Office of East- 
West Trade, attended a course on 
computers and foreign affairs at the 
Foreign Service Institute, October 
7-11. 

John C. Leary, Chief of the Gen- 
eral Commercial Policy Division, 
participated in the UNCTAD Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, held in Ge- 
neva, October 8-19. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Edward Re 
was the principal speaker at a dinner 
at the Hollywood Palladium, Octo- 
ber 6, opening a week-long “Festa 
Italiana” in Los Angeles in honor of 
Christopher Columbus. He spoke on 
“A New Age of Discovery” in which 
international educational and cultu- 
tal exchanges enable large numbers 
of people to go to other countries on 
“modern-day voyages of discovery.” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Katie 
§. Louchheim is a member of the 
United States Delegation to the 15th 
General Conference of UNESCO, 
meeting in Paris October 15 to No- 
vember 20. Thomas D. McKiernan, 
Director, and Charles W. Thomas, 
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CITED — Howard L. Worthington, at 
right, Director, Office of International 
Trade, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award to Raymond C. Ewing, Economist 
in the Trade Agreements Division, who 
also received a salary step increase. 


Natural Sciences Officer, both of the 
Office of Multilateral Policy and Pro- 
grams, and L. Arthur Minnich, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the National 
Commission for UNESCO, are ad- 
visors to the Delegation. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Doug- 
las N. Batson attended a luncheon at 
the International Club, October 18, 
which honored Kwan Sai Kheong, 
Permanent Secretary and Director of 
Education in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion of Singapore. 

Asbury Coward, Athletic Advisor 
in the Cultural Presentations Office, 
was in Mexico City for much of the 
recent Olympic Games. As an ad- 
visor to the U.S. Delegation to the 
Olympic Camp for World Youth, he 
accompanied the Delegation to Mex- 
ico City, and remained as Chairman 
of the Interagency Committee on In- 
ternation! Athletes. As Chairman he 





represents the U.S. Government on 
the U.S. Olympic Committee. 

Anton (Tony) Kasanof has been 

assigned to CU/AF from the Afri- 
can area of USIA. He will direct 
CU’s Southern African Student Pro- 
gram. 
Maxwell K. Berry has been as- 
signed to the Office of Multilateral 
Policy and Programs. His previous 
post was Ankara. 

Mrs. Josephine Kubota, the for- 
mer Jo Young, has resigned after 
many years service in CU where 
most recently she headed the Bur- 
eau’s Congressional and Public Cor- 
respondence Unit. 

John Blake Lanum, Chief of 
Southwest Pacific Programs, is leav- 
ing CU/EA for French language 
training at FSI and an assignment to 
Viet-Nam. 

Jerome McDonough, Daniel 
Traub and Arnold Sliverman are 
currently on ten-week assignment in 
CU/EA as part of USIA’S Phase II 
Training Program. 


Intelligence and Research 


Thomas L. Hughes, Director of 
INR, spoke at Princeton University’s 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs on “The 
Role of Research in Foreign Affairs 
Policy Making.” He conducted a 
discussion on the same subject before 
a graduate seminar in international 
relations at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Deputy Director George C. 
Denney, Jr., participated in an 
American Society of International 


’ a SOc 
MUNICH—Consul General Robert C. Creel, right, congratulates Miss Jessye 
Norman, 23, of Augusta, Ga., and Franklin Cohen, 22, of New York City, who won 
first prizes in the 17th annual Music Competition held here recently. About 190 
young musicians from 32 countries took part. Miss Norman won the coveted first 
prize in singing. Mr. Cohen won a first prize for his skill as a clarinetist. 
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Law panel discussion on self-deter- 
mination, held in New York. 

Allan Evans, Deputy Director for 
Research; E. Raymond Platig, Direc- 
tor of the Office of External Research 
(XR); William J. Trainor, Jr., XR; 
Pio D. Uliassi, Chief of XR’s 
Academic Relations Division; Grant 
Hilliker, U; and Bruce Allen, 
O/SNS, met with Professor J. 
David Singer, of the University of 
Michigan, to discuss his research in 
quantitative international politics 
and its possible relevance to the 
Department’s information handling 
problems and research interests. 

Mr. Platig chaired a meeting at 
which Dr. Kalman Silvert, of New 
York University and the Ford Foun- 
dation, spoke on his research on the 
role of education in Latin America’s 
political development and of the 
Latin American research climate. In 
a later meeting, Mr. Platig, Daniel 
Fendrick, Deputy Director of XR, 
John Sewell, W. Stewart Lester, 
Elizabeth H. Hyman, and Eric 
Willenz, all of INR, discussed re- 
search on Latin America with Dr. 
Silvert and John Plank of the 
Brookings Institution. 

The China Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Area Research Coordination 
Group, chaired by John Holdridge, 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for East 
Asia and Pacific (REA), met with 
the Joint Committee on Contem- 
porary China of the Social Science 
Research Council and American 
Council of Learned Societies to 
discuss government-academic  re- 
search problems in the China field. 


Edward Griffin, of XR, attended 
the Third Annual Counter-Insur- 
gency Research and Development 
Symposium, held in Columbus, 
Ohio, under the sponsorship of the 
Department of Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. 

Martin Cramer has joined XR as 
Deputy Chief of the Inter-Agency 
Coordination Division. He was 
formerly Educational Plans Adviser 
in the Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Ralph Walsh has departed XR to 
take up duties in Matamoros, Mex- 
ico. His replacement is Mary 
Seasword, formerly assigned to the 
Bureau of European Affairs. 

Jane Webbink Goldman, of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Africa (RAF), participated in 
Career Night at her Alma Mater, 
Pembroke College in Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, 
where she discussed jobs available 
in the U.S. Government. 

Richard L. Jackson, RAF, and 
Mrs. Jackson, traveled to Bisbee, 
Arizona, on September 26 to address 
a group of Peace Corps Volunteers 
being trained for Libya. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson were stationed in 
Tripoli, Libya, from 1966 to 1968. 

W. Stewart Lester and William P. 
Kelly, of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for American Republics 
(RAR), attended a colloquium on 
Latin American university reform 
sponsored by the American Univer- 
sity’s School of International Service. 

The following officers reported for 
duty in RAR: Vernard A. Lanphier, 
from San Luis Potosi; Ralph D. 


Griffin, II, from Guatemala; 
James C. Todd, from Accra. 

Robert Randolph, of the Office 
of Research and Analysis for East 
Asia and Pacific (REA), addressed 
the Maryland League of Women 
Voters on “The Cultural Revolution 
in Communist China.” Mr. Randolph 
also lectured on “Current Trends 
in Communist China” at the U.S. 
Army Intelligence School, Fort 
Holabird, Md. 

Richard Teare, of REA, partici- 
pated in a three-man panel on ex- 
periences in South Viet-Nam for 
FSI’s Basic Officer Training Course. 
Other REA Officers with speaking 
engagements at FSI recently in- 
cluded Edna Hubbert, on the Philip- 
pines, and Richard Smyser, on North 
Viet-Nam. 

David E. Mark, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Western Europe (REU), spoke at 
the University of Texas in Arling- 
ton, Texas, on the “Formulation of 
U.S. Foreign Policy.” 

Anton W. Le Porte, Chief of 
REU’s’ Regional, Western and 
Southern Europe Division, recently 
participated in a panel discussion 
on “The Effects of Gaullism on 
French Society,” which was part of 
a symposium held in Brockport, New 
York. 

David K. Edminister, of REU, 
spoke to the Foreign Affairs Club 
of the U.S. Naval Academy on 
“Right-Wing Extremism in West 
Germany.” 

Andrew Stalder, formerly _ sta- 
tioned in Munich, has reported for 
duty in REU as Chief of the 
Britain, Iberia, Northern and Cen- 
tral Europe Division. 

Granville S. Austin, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for Near East and South Asia 
(RNA), was the U.S. Representa- 
tive at the NATO Middle East 
Experts Meeting in Bussels. 

Herbert J. Liebesny and Pierce 
K. Bullen, both of RNA, attended 
a Princeton University conference 
on “Middle East Focus: The Persian 
Gulf.” 

Mr. Liebesny, Philip H. Stoddard, 
Mr. Bullen, Nathaniel Howell, 
William E. Humphrey and Frederick 
K. Lundy, Jr., all of RNA, and 
Albert P. Toner, of XR, attended 
the Middle East Institute Conference 


and 


on “The U.S. and the Middle East,” 
held at Georgetown University. 
Harold W. Glidden, of RNA, 
lectured at the Special Air Warfare 
Training Center, Eglin Air Force 


ALGIERS—At the left is “Our Ambassador”—Swiss Ambassador Roy Anton Ganz— 
whose government has protected U.S. interests here since the break in diplomatic 
relations in June, 1967. Ambassador Ganz, born in Chicago, retired from the Swiss 
diplomatic service last month. Here, he and Madame Ganz accept a gift of Steuben 
glass. Shown in the center is Lewis Hoffacker, who is U.S. Chargé d’‘Affaires, a.i. 
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Base, Florida, on “Factors for In- 

surgency in the Middle East.” 
Thomas Gustafson, formerly sta- 

tioned in Lahore, reported for duty 


















































































































































































































































ssed in RNA’s Near East Division. 
men Frank H. Perez, Chief of the 
ition Strategic Intelligence Division of the 
lolph Office of Strategic and Functional 
‘ends Research (RFS), participated in an 
US. inter-agency team visit to various 
Fort missile-related installations on the 
West Coast. 
rtici- George D. Monk, of RSF, visited 
1 eX- several sites related to U.S. nuclear 
| for weapons programs. Personnel from 
yurse other government organizations par- 
aking ticipated in this trip, which covered 
; in- installations in New Mexico and 
hilip- | California. 
North Mrs. Jean H. Marburg, of RSF, 
was detailed to the secretariat for 
ff the | the meeting of the Working Group 
is for | of the UNCTAD Committee on 
ke at | Tungsten, held in New York, Sep- 
\rling- | tember 24~26. 
on of Helmut Sonnenfeldt, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
ef of | for USSR and Eastern Europe 
and | (RSE), discussed Soviet and East 
cently | European affairs with a group of 
ussion | Columbia Fellows and lectured on 
m on | the same subject at the Air Force 
yart of | Command and Staff College, Max- 
t, New | well Field, Montgomery, Alabama. 
Mr. Sonnenfeldt, Kenneth -A. 
REU, | Kerst, Herbert Block, Milton Kovner, 
; Club | Benjamin M. Zook, and Hertha W. 
ny on | Heiss, all of RSE, attended an Insti- 
West | tute for Defense Analysis Conference 
on East-West trade and the tech- 
y sta- | nology gap. 
ted for Mr. Kovner lectured to the Senior 
of the | Foreign Intelligence Officers of the 
i Cen- Army Intelligence School, Fort 
Holabird, Md., on communist affairs. 
f Robert K. German, of INR/OD; 
ctor O! | Oscar J. Olson, of REU; John W. 
Analysis | Sewell, of XR; Walter B. Smith, of 
h Asia | RSE; and Susan T. Tait, of RNA, 
resenta- | attended the five-day FSI course on 
le East | “Computers and Foreign Affairs.” 
} Fae International 
attended ea ‘ 
stovenal Organization Affairs 
Persian | Deputy Assistant Secretary Walter 
Kotschnig attended the Resumed 
toddard, | 45th Session of the United Nations 
Howell, | Economic and Social Council in 
‘rederick | New York City, October 30 to No- 
JA, and | vember 1. 
attended} Elizabeth Ann Brown, Director of 
mference | the Office of United Nations Political 
le East,” | Affairs (UNP), spoke during a panel 
sity. discussion on career planning, held 
f RNA,| October 30 at Douglass College in 
Warfare |New Brunswick, New Jersey. Her 
ir Force | topic was careers in the Foreign Ser- 
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GUATEMALA—Sylvanus Jones, left, of 
the Visa Office (VO), discusses with 
Consul Roy Apel of the Consular Sec- 
tion here the new procedure for proc- 
essing Western Hemisphere immigrants 
under the 120,000 quota limitation. 


vice and in international organiza- 
tions. 

Stuart McIntyre, UNP, addressed 
the Hyattsville, Md., Lions Club re- 
cently on “Issues Before the 23rd 
General Assembly.” 

Rosemary O’Donnel joined UNP 
after returning from the Embassy in 
Rome. 

William W. Sabbagh and George 
C. Jenkins, Office of International 
Conferences, provided administrative 
assistance at the United Nations dur- 
ing Secretary Rusk’s stay in New 
York for the 23rd Session of the 
General Assembly. Marianne U. 
Gustafson was also assigned there 
temporarily as a secretary. 

Samuel Peale, formerly with the 
Operations Center, has reported for 
duty in the Dependent Areas Affairs 
section of UNP. 

William M. Kerrigan is the new 
Deputy Director of the Office of In- 
ternational Economic and Social 
Affairs (OES). He was previously 
with the Bureau of Economic Affairs. 

Mary Eleanor Hoult has reported 
for duty in OES after serving in 
Montreal with the International Civil 
Aviation Organization Mission. 

Susan Egnor, of OES, has re- 
signed from the Foreign Service. 

Katherine Kemp from Hong 
Kong, is now with OES. 

Michael Newlin is the new Chief 
of the Political Section at the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations 
(USUN). He replaces Donald P. 
Toussaint, who leaves for the Im- 
perial College in January. Mr. New- 
lin’s last post was the NATO Mis- 
sion in Brussels. 

John McHugh Stuart, Jr., has been 
designated Senior Adviser for Public 
Affairs at USUN. 

J. Howard Garnish, USIA, has 
been temporarily detailed to USUN 
Office of Public Affairs. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Dixon Donnel- 
ley co-hosted a reception the evening 
of October 7 for some 25 visiting 
African journalists, who toured the 
United States during the Presidential 
campaign period to observe the U.S. 
electoral process. Deputy Assistant 
Secretaries Richard I. Phillips, Rob- 
ert J. McCloskey, John R. O’Brien 
and Mrs. Charlotte M. Hubbard also 
attended the reception. The following 
day, Mr. Phillips briefed the visitors 
on the public affairs programs of the 
Department. The journalists departed 
for their home countries on Novem- 
ber 5. 

Dr. H. Bartholomew Cox, of the 
Historical Office, was recently elected 
to a three-year term on the Board of 
Directors of the Manuscript Society. 
He attended the annual meetings held 
recently by the Society in Springfield 
and Chicago, Illinois, and by the So- 
ciety of American Archivists in Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

Bernard Johns, a newly-commis- 
sioned Foreign Service Officer, has 
been detailed to the Office of Media 
Services, prior to joining the next 
Basic Officers Class at the Foreign 
Service Institute. 

Joseph Beaver, formerly a Confer- 
ences Officer in the Office of Public 
Services, has been assigned as a Con- 
sular Officer at the Consulate in 
Mexicali, Mexico. He was replaced 
in Public Services by Gregory L. Mc- 
Lerran, a former Diplomatic Courier. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Miss Barbara M. Watson, Admin- 
istrator of SCA, attended the Princi- 
pal Officers Conference in Rome, 
October 21-24. She also visited other 
posts in Italy and terminated her 
two-week trip to Europe in London, 
where she presented honor awards to 
Embassy employees before returning 
to the United States on November 3. 

A reception was held on October 
9 at the Washington Hotel in honor 
of Allyn C. Donaldson, former Di- 
rector of the Office of Special Con- 
sular Services (SCS). Mr. Donald- 
son retired from the Department on 
September 30. Miss Watson pre- 
sented Mr. Donaldson a silver tray on 
behalf of his many friends and col- 
leagues. 

Hobart Luppi, formerly Executive 
Assistant to the Administrator, as- 
sumed the duties of Director of SCS 
on October 1. 

John Richards, of the Welfare- 
Whereabouts Section, SCS, had an 








emergency operation for appendicitis 
on September 23, and is now back 
on duty. 

Philip V. Battaglia, temporarily on 
detail from Barcelona to SCS, has 
now been assigned to Special Proj- 
ects in the Library of the Depart- 
ment. 

Raymond White is taking a course 
in Economics at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Harry Grossman left the Visa Of- 
fice for a new assignment in Vienna. 

Recent assignments to the Visa 
Office include those of Miss Nancy 
C. Abell, from Copenhagen; Edward 
O. Stellmacker, from Munich; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Blanchard, Misses 
Gwendolyn C. Brown and Gloria J. 
Leathers, new appointees. 

George F. Holmes transferred 
from the Visa Office to the Auto- 
mated Data Processing Division. 

Miss Joann L. Roth recently com- 
pleted three weeks temporary duty 
with the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, New York. 

Recruitment of temporary clerk- 
typists and clerks has begun for the 
Passport Office’s coming peak sea- 
son, January through August, 1969. 
Applications are being accepted now 
by the Employment Division for full 
time positions only. 

The Passport Office will have a 
Christmas Bake Sale for the benefit 
of the Junior and D.C. Village 
Christmas Fund on Thursday, De- 
cember 12, from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


* oa 
RETIRES—Allyn C. Donaldson, second from the left, Director, Office of Special Consular Services (SCS), is shown at a retire- 
ment reception given him last month. Others, from the left: Hobart Luppi, Mr. Donaldson’s successor as Director, SCS; 
Miss Barbara M. Watson, Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs (SCA); Mrs. Donaldson; Miss Frances Knight, 
Director, Passport Office (PPT); and George H. Owen, Director, Visa Office (VO). Many colleagues were in attendance. 


in Room 4203, 17th and H Streets, 
N. W. (SA-17). 

The Passport Office recently wel- 
comed on board 13 new employees. 
They are Misses Judith E. Gentzler, 
Cynthia M. McMillian, Gwendolyn 
Dunn, Patricia A. Fagan, Ella Sax- 
ton, Ella Mackall and Mrs. Beverly 
Carlson in the Administrative Divi- 
sion; Miss Patricia M. Hunt and Miss 
Mary A. Flynn, Domestic Opera- 
tions Division; Miss Joyce Y. Fowler 
and Donald M. Ziegler, Philadelphia 
Passport Agency; Miss Diane I. 
Stamer, Field Operations Division; 
and Mrs. Mary J. Jazynka, Foreign 
Operations Division. 

A recent visitor to the Passport 
Office was Miss Steffi Kollritsch, a 
Foreign Service Local employee in 
the Embassy at Bonn. Alan A. Gise, 
formerly stationed at Bonn, accom- 
panied Miss Kollritsch. 

George Huey, Foreign Operations 
Division, attended the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute’s seminar on Domestic 
and International Labor Affairs dur- 
ing the week of September 16. 

The following Consular Officers 
from the field recently consulted with 
Foreign Operations Division person- 
nel in the Passport Office: Robert 
Maule, Vienna; Donald B. Wallace, 
Jr., Rio de Janeiro; George Belcher, 
Hong Kong; and Wesley E. Jorgen- 
sen, transferring from Beirut to Saint 
John. 

On October 8, Miss Gene Burke, 
Agent-in-Charge of the Los Angeles 
Passport Agency, was guest speaker 


at the American Society of Travel 
Agents monthly dinner meeting. Her 
speaking topic was the explanation 
of regulations and procedures in- 
volved in the new passport law. Miss 
Burke also participated in the Los 
Angeles Federal Executive Board’s 
seminar at Twin Peaks, California, 
October 15-17. The theme of the 
conference was “Our Strangling Cities 
—What Can We Do About Them?” 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Director Herman Pollack repre- 
sented the Department at the pres- 
entation of Trustees of Atoms for 
Peace Awards at the Rockefeller 
University in New York, October 
15. Ambassador Henry Smyth, U.S. 
Representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, was one of 
the recipients. 

Eugene G. Kovach, Director of 
General Scientific Affairs, partici- 
pated in the NATO Science Com- 
mittee Meeting held in Brussels, 
Belgium, September 30 to October 


2. While in Europe, he also attended |! 


a Conference on Computer Software 


at Garmisch, Germany, October 6-9. }) 


T.H.E. Nesbitt, Deputy Director 
of Space and Environmental Science 
Affairs, attended the 19th Congress 
of the International Astronautical 
Federation in New York, October 
13-20. 

Col. Edmond H. Farrington, 
Space and Environmental Science 


tion 


for 
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Affairs, attended the 1968 American 
' Mining Congress Show, in Las 
Vegas, Nevada, October 7-11. 

Herman I. Chinn, General Scien- 
tific Affairs, accompanied the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Team on a 
ten-day trip to Australia. The team, 
headed by Dr. Donald F. Hornig, 
worked out final details of the U.S.- 
Australia Agreement on Scientific 
Cooperation, which was signed on 
October 16. 

Dr. Bruce Billings, Special As- 
sistant for Science and Technology 
to Ambassador Walter McConaughy 
in Taiwan, was in SCI for consulta- 
tion during the week of October 14. 
He reported on the progress being 
made in Taiwan in the scientific and 
technical fields and discussed fur- 
ther plans for bringing U.S. scienti- 
fic knowledge to bear upon China’s 
development in those fields. 

Oswald H. Ganley participated 
as the Advisor to the U.S. Delega- 
tion at the Meeting of the OECD 
Science Policy Committee in Paris, 
October 17 and 18. 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the U.S.-Japan Committee on Nat- 
ural Resources was held in the De- 
partment the week of October 21. 

John Lacey, Special Assistant to 
the Director, served on the USS. 
Information Agency 1968 Selection 
Board (Panel A) which convened 
September 18. 

Harding Ballough, Deputy Scien- 
tific Attaché in Paris, France, 
resigned from the Foreign Service 
to enter private business. 

Gloria C. Meyers, formerly of the 
Office of Politico Military Affairs, 
joined SCI as secretary to the Execu- 
tive Director. 

Adele A. Hoofnagle, secretary to 
the Director, Atomic Energy Affairs, 
resigned from the Department. 
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Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


William C. Foster, Director of 
ACDA, addressed the U.S. Naval 
War College at Newport, Rhode 
Island, on September 27. 

Mr. Foster, who is also a USS. 
Delegate to the United Nations, and 
Mrs. Foster, were in New York 
City for the opening of the United 
Nations General Assembly. They at- 
tended a reception on September 30 
which honored Secretary Rusk, and 
another, October 1, hosted by 
William B. Buffum, Deputy U.S. 
Representative to the United Na- 
tions, which served to welcome 
rington, jforeign delegates to the UN. 

Science} Mr. Foster addressed the Business 
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DECORATED—Capt. John E. Day, U.S. 
Coast Guard, now with SCI under the 
Scientific and Technological Exchange 
Program, gets the Bronze Star and 
Vietnamese Navy Distinguished Service 
Order from Adm. Smith, Commandant. 


Council at its semi-annual meeting, 
held at Homestead House, Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 

Dr. Herbert Scoville, of ACDA, 
was a member of the U.S. Delega- 
tion to the General Conference of 
the International Atomic Energy 
Association, held recently in Vienna. 
Dr. Robert S. Rochlin and Lorin R. 
Stieff, ACDA, also participated in 
the meeting. 

On September 26, Geoffrey Kemp, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, briefed interested ACDA 
personnel on his recent trip to the 
Near East, Africa, South Asia and 


IN THE DEPARTMENT—Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall, center, con- 


the Far East, focussing on the prob- 
lems of arms transfers and stability. 

The ACDA Assistant Director, the 
Deputy Assistant Director, and their 
staff members, participated in the 
semi-annual meeting of the Social 
Science Advisory Board, held Sep- 
tember 17 and 18. 


Eric Stewart Is Winner 
in National Photo Contest 


An amateur photographer, Eric G. 
Stewart, Budget Analyst in the Office 
of Funds Management (O/FM), has 
won first prize in color in the 
1968 Newspaper National Snapshot 
Awards competition. 

As winner of a top prize, Mr. 
Stewart had his choice of either an 
expense-paid, 30-day holiday trip for 
two to any place in the Western 
Hemisphere plus $1,000 in spending 
money—or $5,000 in cash. He took 
the cash. 

The entry shows an Amish farmer, 
garbed in traditional black, driving 
his horse-drawn wagon—with a red 
canoe atop—along the Susquehanna 
River above Liverpool, Pennsylvania. 

The budget analyst, “who has 
never had a day’s training in art,” 
took an evening course in photo- 
graphic composition at the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate 
School under Marty Miller of the 
Treasury Department, who himself 
was a second prize winner in the na- 
tional snapshot contest two years 
ago. 





fers with Herman Pollack, at the left, Director, SCI, and Japanese Ambassador 
Takeso Shimoda during the Fourth U. S.-Japan Conference on Natural Resources. 
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PERSONNEL | Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Brede, Kathleen, to Dept. 

Chiotis, Frances, to Bonn 

Cooper, Barbara E., to Tegucigalpa 
Curtis, Allison S., to Hong Kong 
Farrell, Janice M., to Kinshasa 
Gelinas, Paul R., to Nicosia 
Gentry, Janet R., to Fort Lamy 
Goldman, Norman H., to Karachi 
Gross, George B., to Mexico City 
Harvey, Charles H., to Nicosia 
Hediger, Jane G., to Dept. 

Hunter, Edith M., to Bangui 
lacuessa, Patricia L., to Dept. 
Johnson, Kay F., to Buenos Aires 
Kratina, Karen A., to Oslo 

Kubek, Frank J., to Lima 

Lavorel, Sharon A., to Paris 

Le Gros, Otis J., Jr., to Tehran 
Maitland, Cheryl Ann, to Kinshasa 
May, Edgar, to Paris 

McCarthy, Edward S., to Tel Aviv 
McKahan, Karla, to Dept. 

Medlin, Frances L., to Bangkok 
Metras, Suzanne M., to Wellington 
Nicholson, Macie, to Dept. 
O’Donohue, June Ann, to Vientiane 
Powers, Jean E., to Santiago 
Rader, Owen R., to Surabaya 
Salko, Michael, Jr., to Montevideo 
Sanders, William B., to Dept. 
Sells, Sherry J., to Bonn 

Shea, Anne F., to Nicosia 


Skromak, Janet H., to Mexico City 
Sykes, Kathleen S., to Bombay 
Wilkins, Patricia A., to Dacca 
Woolley, Susan M., to Accra 
Zurndorfer, Robert, to Santiago 


TRANSFERS 


Abel, Joan M., Vienna to Dept. 
Acton, Benjamin A., Bonn to Dept. 
Akalovsky, Alexander, Moscow to Dept. 
Alexander, Marie, Lome to Conakry 
Allen, Edward P., Stockholm to Dept. 
Andrews, Edmund L., Rio de Janeiro to 
Dept. 
Armstrong, Oscar V., Dept. to Taipei 
Arnold, Anthony, Rangoon to Tokyo 
Atkins, Edwin F., Dept. to Khartoum 
Baack, Ernest C., Jr., Montevideo to Dept. 
Bailey, Britt, Vienna to Dept. 
Bailey, Steven E., Conakry to Athens 
Baker, Pearl A., Tripoli to Dept. 
Balman, Marilyn J., Dept. to Mbabane 
Bartlett, Samuel B., The Hague to Cebu 
Basey, Marleeta F., Saigon to Dept. 
Berry, Maxwell K., Ankara to Dept. 
Bianchi, Lucy A., Panama City to 
Mogadiscio 
Blachowicz, Delphine M., Frankfurt to 
Dept. 
Blackmon, Joyce C., Brussels to 
Port-au-Prince 
Blais, Robert J., Karachi to Stockholm 
Bolinski, Joseph J., Bucharest to Warsaw 
Bongard, Oliver B., Taipei to Bhe Hague 
Bowe, Martin S., Jr., Saigon to Dept. 
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Bowers, Ronald L., Montevideo to Atheris 
Boyle, John A., Antwerp to Brussels 
Brock, Janice M., Dept. to Lourenco 
Marques 
Brown, Glenn O., Dept. to Port-au-Prince 
Browning, Mary Jane, Dept. to Saigon 
Burley, L. Audrey, Belgrade to Rio de 
Janeiro 
Burns, Robert T., Bonn to Dept. 
Buwalda, Robert J., The Hague to Dept. 
Caffrey, Robert L., Ankara to Warsaw 
Cahill, Harry A., Belgrade to Montevideo 
Calanni, Angela J., Dept. to Nicosia 
Candela, Joseph J., Athens to Dept. 
Cansler, Norman L., Buenos Aires to Dept. 
Capella, Basil, Sydney to Dept. 
Carlisle, Joyce A., Guatemala City to 
Lusaka 
Carroll, Howard D., Paris to Rio de 
Janeiro 
Chambers, Rodney C., Rome to Bangkok 
Chin, Robert, Tokyo to Dept. 
Christiano, Joseph F., Dept. to Bamako 
Churchill, George T., Dept. to Athens 
Colclaser, H. Alberta, Ottawa to Dept. 
Cole, Mark A., Canberra to Rabat 
Conolly, Richard L., Jr., Montevideo to 
Dept. 
Cope, David E., Manila to Dept. 
Copeland, James M., Monrovia to Vienna 
Coviello, Joseph Louis, Dar-es-Salaam to 
Yaounde 
Craig, Betty Ann, Caracas to Santiago 
Crosson, E. Lewis, Manila to Nassau 
Cumby, Bert, Dept. to Madrid 
Cunningham, Jeffrey R., Managua to 
Bogota 
Curtis, John R., Jr., Berlin to Dept. 
Damron, Charles R., Manila to Cotonou 
Davis, Thomas W., Jr., Aden to Dept. 
Daw, Allan Price, Rawalpindi to Tehran 
Debold, Leroy E., Jr., Seoul to Dept. 
Deitchman, Robert A., Karachi to Tripoli 
Delgrosso, Antonio N., Johannesburg to 
Oslo 
Depree, Willard A., Accra to Freetown 
Desantillana, Gerald, Lima to Dept. 
Detarr, Francis, Saigon to Paris 
Dexter, John B., Singapore City to Dept. 
Domingo, Frances M., Nicosia to Calcutta 
Douglass, Stanley C., Asuncion to Dept. 
Doyle, J. Fred, Jr., Brisbane to Salisbury 
Drexler, Robert W., Dept. to Hong Kong 
Dubs, Adolph, Belgrade to Dept. 
Duncan, Leo A., Buenos Aires to Algiers 
Dunlap, George S., Dept. to Kinshasa 
Dyess, William J., Moscow to Berlin 
Eckes, Marie E., Jidda to Ankara 
Edgette, Judith A., Santo Domingo to La 
Paz 
Elmore, T. Carole, Bangkok to Tehran 
Ericson, Richard A., Jr., Seoul to Tokyo 
Feathers, Robert M., Kampala to Athens 
Ferenschak, Robert J., Vientiane to Dept. 
Ferguson, Peter, Kuala Lumpur to Dept. 
Fisher, William D., Istanbul to Dept. 
Fitzgerald, Gerald G., Tananarive to Dept. 
Flatequal, David V., Rio de Janeiro to 
Dept. 
Flesher, Thomas R., Lome to Monrovia 


Fon, Robert L., London to Jidda 
Fonvielle, Yvonne P., Guyana to Dept. 
Forsyth, Leland C., Ibadan to Lagos 
Forsyth, Roger C., Bangkok to Khartoum 
Freshman, C. Arnold, Copenhagen to 
Dept. 
Friedman, Gerald A., Bangui to 
Lubumbashi 
Fry, Samuel Edwin, Jr., Moscow to Oslo 
Fulton, Margaret H., Tangier to Sydney 
Garalde, Mary, Dept. to Buenos Aires 
Gard, Richard A., Hong Kong to Dept. 
Gardner, Paul F., Djakarta to Dept. 
Gavaghen, William E., Tokyo to Dept. 
George, Richard B., Manila to Dept. 
Gerber, Burton L., Sofia to Dept. 
Gerth, Thomas Humphrey, Rawalpindi to 
Nuevo Laredo 
Gibson, Richard J., Saigon to Canberra 
Gillett, Janet, Buenos Aires to Kinshasa 
Gilstrap, Opal Kay, Djakarta to 
Rawalpindi 
Glanville, Ann V., Moscow to Paris 
Goins, Herbert S., Bonn to Dhahran 
Gonzalez, Julio B., Marseille to Mexico 
City 
Goode, Benjamin C., Santiago to Dept. 
Grant, Lindsey, New Delhi to Dept. 
Gray, McGregor, Port-au-Prince to Dept. 
Green, Paul H., Bonn to Dept. 
Greene, Myles L., Izmir to Ankara 
Griffin, Ralph D., Il, Guatemala City to 
Dept. 
Grimm, Lottie E., Nairobi to Dept. 
Grob, Louis W., Frankfurt to Bucharest 
Grobel, Olaf, Warsaw to Dept. 
Gustafson, Thomas, Lahore to Dept. 
Guthrie, David W., Dept. to San Salvador 
Gzehoviak, Ronald A., Brussels to 
Buenos Aires 
Hammerstrom, John, Lagos to Dept. 
Harding, Ben F., Helsinki to Paris 
Harris, Dixon H., Berlin to Dept. 
Hartley, Douglas G., Rome to Dept. 
Hartschen, Donald L., Beirut to Amman 
Hatala, Stella G., Bucharest to Athens 
Haynes, Dale R., Dept. to Saigon 
Heaney, William D., Bombay to Port-avu- 
Prince 
Heater, Russell C., Nairobi to Dept. 
Heflin, Martin G., Tokyo to Sapporo 
Hellin, Stephen A., Rome to Bombay 
Hemingway, Edith R., London to 
Budapest 
Henderson, Douglas, La Paz to Dept. 
Henderson, E. Wayne, Santo Domingo to 
New Delhi 
Hersh, Iris S., Asuncion to Recife 
Hewett, Robert S., Hamburg to Berlin 
Higham, James A., New Delhi to Dept. . 
Hilliker, Grant G., Recife to Dept. 
Hitt, Glenn W., Rome to Dept. 
Hoffman, Herbert A., Lubumbashi to 
Rabat 


Hornblow, Michael M., Kabul to Dept. 
Hubbard, Fred E., Oslo to Dept. 
Hurley, Elizabeth R., Manila to Paris 
Irving, Frederick, Vienna to Dept. 
Jackson, Lucius A., Panama City to 
Frankfurt 
Jacobs, George R., Dept. to Manila 
James, Alan G., Paris to London 
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jelich, John W., Rabat to Lagos 























































ept. Jenkins, Karen D., Stuttgart to Dept. 

S johnston, James J., Hong Kong to Dept. 

irtoum | jones, Elizabeth A., Helsinki to Bern 

to jones, Howard D., Brussels to Tangier 
jones, Jared, Beirut to Amman 

juntunen, Dorian J., Lima to Dept. 

Kaleel, Melvin R., Enugu to Addis Ababa 
> Oslo | Kamman, Curtis W., Hong Kong to Dept. 
ydney [kane, Edward R. M., Tripoli to Dakar 
res Kaneshiro, Keith K., Kathmandu to Dept. 
Jept. Kaul, Robert J., Kathmandu to Dept. 

t. Kautsky, Richard W., Paris to Athens 
apt. Keathley, Jerrell G., Poznan to Accra 
ot. Keith, Robert M., Djakarta to Hong Kong 

Kelly, James W., Rome to Karachi 
pindi to} Kemp, Katherine Lee, Hong Kong to Dept. 

Kenney, John H., Nairobi to Dept. 
nberra [Kirby, John T., Nicosia to Dept. 
nshasa |Koch, Frederick R., Buenos Aires to Dept. 

Kormann, John Godlove, Benghazi to 

Dept. 
is Kotula, Kirkpatrick, Ankara to Saigon 
an Kramer, Ann L., Dacca to Luxembourg 
hexico City 

Kusan, Judith A., Bonn to Frankfurt 
Dept. |lane, George M., Rabat to Benghazi 
rt. Laroche, Richard R., Dept. to Djakarta 
) Dept. |lathram, L. Wade, Dept. to Seoul 

launtz, Thomas H., Dept. to Saigon 
2 lawrence, C. Phyllis, Kobe-Osaka to 
vity to Tananarive 

Leahy, Donald J., Santo Domingo to La 
rt. Paz 
sharest |Ledgerwood, Raymond Dale, Bogota to 

Santo Domingo 
»pt. Leneave, Marvin E., Rome to Helsinki 
Salvador } Levenson, Morton W., Kinshasa to 
to Rangoon 

Le Zotte, M. Diane, Addis Ababa to 
opt. Kuala Lumpur 
is Lheureux, David E., Bangui to Dept. 

lodeesen, Jon S., Moscow to Brussels 
pt. loebs, Richard C., The Hague to Dept. 
Amman |logan, Alan, Conakry to Dept. 

Athens jlomanno, Frank J., Pretoria to Dept. 

lucas, Robert T., Dept. to Copenhagen 

) Port-au-| MacQuaid, Robert J., San Salvador to 
Port of Spain 

ept. Macuk, David A., Dept. to Ottawa 

0ro Mainland, Edward A., Brussels to Dept. 

mbay Mair, Andrew J., Kabul to Ankara 

) Makepeace, Leroy, Ankara to Madras 

Mann, Darlene Kay, Djakarta to Rome 
Dept. Marcolina, Mary M., Mogadiscio to Saigon 

omingo to} Marroquin, Richard J., Dept. to Monterrey 

Marshall, Roderick G., Bogota to Dept. 
fe Martin, Samuel H., Rangoon to Dept. 
Berlin |McClintic, Stephen H., Paris to Dept. 

) Dept. . |McCormick, Francis E., Monrovia to Dept. 
pt. McCurry, George R., Lome to Lusaka 

McDonough, David A., Algiers to Paris 

shi to McMurray, Warren H., Manila to Frankfurt 








Merrell, C. Burdell, La Paz to Dept. 

a0 Paulo }Mertz, John C., Pretoria to Dept. 

x0 to Dept} Milliren, Thomas F., Quito to Rawalpindi 

r to Dept. |Montilor, Joseph J., Guadalajara to Dept. 

o Brussel} Moot, Edwin H., Jr., Lusaka to 
Kathmandu 

Moran, John A., Il, Dept. to Melbourne 






































Paris |Morgan, Francis E., Dublin to Dept. 
pt. Musser, Ruth C., Dept. to Canberra 
ty to Narten, Philip C., Rome to Dept. 
Neal, George E., Beirut to Amman 
nila Nickerson, Shirley L., Ottawa to San Jose 
n Niner, Arthur, Jr., Aden to Dept. 
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Nolan, Charles P., Seville to Dept. 
Noonan, Albert W., Jr., Kobe-Osaka to 
Nagoya 
North, Jerrold M., Brussels to Dept. 
Nydell, Carl C., Jr., New Delhi to Dept. 
O’Brien, Mary E., Dept. to Berlin 
O’Connor, Leonard J., Taipei to Dept. 
Olenik, Joseph E., Johannesburg to Dept. 
Orlich, Rose M., Mbabane to Port-au- 
Prince 
Painter, Rodney G., Athens to Ibadan 
Palmer, Sylvia, Quito to Bogota 
Parker, Dorothy E., Abidjan to Dept. 
Parker, M. Jane, Kingston to Guadalajara 
Parks, Neil L., Montreal to Dept. 
Pauley, Joseph F., Kathmandu to Hong 
Kong 
Peck, Edward L., Oran to Dept. 
Peck, Robert E., Dept. to Tokyo 
Pendelton, Hollis K., Manila to Dept. 
Perdew, John Frederick, Beirut to Moscow 
Perez, Gloria, Lima to Dept. 
Petti, Robert D., Vienna to Dept. 
Pippitt, Phyllis D., New Delhi to Rio de 
Janeiro 
Plummer, Kenneth W., Paris to Quito 
Poole, Geraldine P., Dept. to Lusaka 
Poston, Travis B., San Salvador to 
Managua 
Potter, Philip B.K., Dar-es-Salaam to 
Dept. 
Pritchard, Gary C., Lagos to The Hague 
Quigley, Susan C., Tehran to Paris 
Randolph, Virgil P., Il, Lima to Cebu 
Recknagel, Thomas M., Saigon to Madras 
Redo, James W., Tehran to Dept. 
Reichard, Hugh C., Dept. to Djakarta 
Reiser, Richard A., Dept. to Moscow 
Rexpetersen, Betty, Buenos Aires to San 
Salvador 
Richardson, Cecil S., Paris to Accra 
Roebuck, Wilbert, Jr., Conakry to Port of 
Spain 
Rohmann, Johanna W., Belize to Lima 
Rondon, Fernando E., Algiers to 
Tananarive 
Rossi, Frederick |., Oporto to Dept. 
Rossignoli, Mary, Belgrade to Dept. 
Ruch, Kenneth J., New Delhi to Manila 
Russell, Layton R., Dept. to Port of Spain 
Ruth, Robert A., Lisbon to Dept. 
Sanchez, Lorenzo B., Bogota to Buenos 
Aires 
Sandlin, Roscoe N., Jr., Accra to Dept. 
Sandman, Leonard, Seoul to Dept. 
Satterfield, Bangta May, Panama City to 
Copenhagen 
Seroor, Jeanette, Athens to Aden 
Sheeks, George H., Bangkok to Dept. 
Shields, Charles A., Rangoon to Dept. 
Sinn, Melvin E., Santiago to Dept. 
Sisk, Charles H., Guyana to Santiago 
Skare, Margaret T., Dept. to London 
Skinner, Kiernan E., New Delhi to Dept. 
Skinner, Thomas P., Tehran to Monrovia 
Slezak, Lester P., Paris to Brussels 
Smolik, Michael, Barcelona to Lusaka 
Sparks, Calvin, Monrovia to Dept. 
Spreitzer, Marguerite E., Dept. to 
Stockholm 
St. Denis, John H., New Delhi to Dept. 
Stalder, Andrew, Munich to Dept. 
Starbird, Linwood R., Bangkok to Dept. 
Stevenson, Lloyd C., Saigon to Asuncion 
Stewart, Helen C., Jidda to Paris 





Stoltzfus, William A., Jr., Addis Ababa to 
Jidda 
Stoner, Earl N., Panama City to Dept. 
Streaker, Lee Henry, Vientiane to Saigon 
Stuck, Constance V., Dept. to Brussels 
Sullivan, John J., Hamilton to Kinshasa 
Sutton, Elizabeth Frances, Lome to 
Abidjan 
Swartz, David H., Rotterdam to London 
Swedenburg, Wayne A., Dept. to Saigon 
Swinney, Mary Kathleen, Dept. to Beirut 
Swope, Mary Elizabeth, Dept. to Lisbon 
Tagliaferro, Rose, Ankara to Kobe-Osaka 
Tanguy, Charles R., Paris to Dept. 
Taquey, Charles H., Dept. to Kingston 
Taylor, Clyde Donald, Canberra to Dept. 
Taylor, Moily B., Santiago to Jidda 
Taylor, Robert L., Santiago to Dept. 
Tepley, Douglas R., Tehran to Tunis 
Thomas, Wade E., Mexico City to Dept. 
Thompson, Alan R., Berlin to Dept. 
Toney, Gerald R., Freetown to Lagos 
Tonkin, Thomas M., Panama City to 
Montevideo 
Tooraen, Fru R., Manila to Moscow 
Twetten, Thomas A., Benghazi to Dept. 
Umstead, Richard B., Bangkok to Dept. 
Urban, Elayne Jeannette, La Paz to 
Madrid 
Usenik, Frances A., Belgrade to Dept. 
Van Horn, Mary E., Nairobi to Tokyo 
Wagner, Richard D., Hamburg to Dept. 
Wakefield, Donna R., Lisbon to Dept. 
Walden, William W., Lagos to Manila 
Waldin, Betty A., Amman to Budapest 
Walsh, Ralph Claiborne, Dept. to 
Matamoros 
Ward, Larry A., Barbados to Lahore 
Ward, Terry R., Buenos Aires to Santo 
Domingo 
Wenske, Garry V., Dept. to Tunis 
Westbrook, Alice D., Saigon to Rome 
Westphal, Jeanne Marie, La Paz to Dept. 
Wilde, James A., Beirut to Amman 
Williams, Edward, Jr., Dept. to Rawalpindi 
Williamson, Richard Laverne, Bonn to 
Munich 
Woerz, Bernard J., Warsaw to Curacao 
Wong, Wayne W. S., Vientiane to Dept. 
Woodbury, Wendell W., Dept. to 
Copenhagen 
Woods, Carroll H., Dept. to Brussels 
Woods, Harris, Tokyo to Kobe-Osaka 
Wylie, Donald A., The Hague to 
Guatemala City 
Yaste, Noble W., Budapest to Dept. 
Young, Karl V., Manila to Beirut 
Young, William B., Curitiba to Brasilia 


RETIREMENTS 


Lucius D. Battle, Helen Biggane, Ger- 
ald S. Bushnell, Roy T. Davis, Jr., Marit 
M. Droivoldsmo, Elbridge Durbrow, Ruth 
A. Hoffheimer, Virginia C. Housholder, M. 
Hollis Kannenberg, Robert Klaber, Mar- 
guerite R. Lipp, Rafael Mercado, V. P. 
Prokofieff, Walter J. Roberts, Frank G. 
Siscoe, Alvin T. Slemons, Joseph A. Todd, 
H. Bartlett Wells, Arnold L. Zempel. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Mary Eleanor Adams, Cheryll M. Al- 
ston, Joseph Arbona, Jr., Julie Ann 


Babka, Harding W. Ballough, George F. 
Banks, Gay C. Beck, Yvonne M. Beichner, 
Terry A. Bell, Roger Blacklow, Mady Ellen 





Boales, Keith L. Bond, Donna Lee Bowen, 
Stella S. Brackman, Kathleen M. Brady, 
James M. Buchanan, Thomas M. Burton, 
lll, Edward J. Butler, Janet Freda Cag- 
nazzo, Anne L. K. Carley, Donna Jean 
Carmichael, Michael T. Carroll, Mary M. 
Cassibry, Toni Michelle Chapman, Susan 
C. Clardy, Donna Gail Clements, Daniel 
C. Cochran, Carolyn G. Collins, Jacques 
Cook, Judith A. Davidowitz. 

Nancy A. Davis, M. Charlene H. Daw- 
son, Jeffrey T. Day, Edmund T. Dejarnette, 
Jr., Nancy L. Diener, Jean C. Dietrich, 
Maria T. Di Giovanni, Helen E. Disen- 
haus, Eliot G. Disner, Michael Dowling, 
Susan T. Egnor, Toni L. Eubanks, Kathryn 
M. Fong, Ratland J. Fortier, Paul D. 
Freedman, William R. Freeman, Rodney 
P. Frelinghuysen, Bette Diane Fricke, 
Jerald Friedman, Bernadette M. Fugini, 
William J. Gadue, Jr., Linda F. Galgano, 
Martha Joy Gammon, Gerald M. Garcy, 
Sandra L. Garman, Betty Ann Garnett, 
Lucia Gillespie, Sarah A. Godfrey, John 
F. Gray, Fred Greene. 

Mary M. Griffin, Elizabeth A. Griffith, 
Ernest E. Grimes, Susan M. Hall, Joanne 
R. Harrington, G. Reed Harris, Janice M. 
Hartley, David C. Heller, Jr., Harriet A. 
Hemmerich, Margaret A. Hester, Robert 
J. Hoffmaster, Ronald G. Hooper, Herbert 
J. Horowitz, Paula L. Howland, John F. 
Hulpke, Ann E. Hume, James H. Irwin, 
Norman Paul Ishimoto, David M. Iverson, 
William H. Jackson, Gwenellen P. Janov, 
Laurel A. Johnson, Sandra H. Johnson, 
Richard E. Jones, Robert E. Kans, Ronald 


L. Kates, Karen Kee, John D. Kelly, Jr., 
Kathleen P. Kelly, Geneva A. Kirsch. 

Pamela M. Knipp, Judy Lane Knott, 
Katherine Kouchis, Stanley W. Krouse, 
Jr., Lydia Jean Kuhn, L. Anne Lackey, 
Sydney Ann Lafoon, Carolyn T. Lancaster, 
Patricia Lang, Diane C. Lawson, Evelyn 
Levsky, James Miller Lewis, Robert R. 
Light, William T. Lott, Jr., Dwight E. 
Lowther, Cynthia Clyth Lunsmann, Kath- 
leen Manatos, Robert W. Mashek, Karma 
Jean McAllister, Molly S. McBride, Rob- 
ert T. McDonough, Jon D. McGann, Janet 
L. McGuire, Joseph F. McMahon, James 
W. McMahon, Alexis M. McMillan, Eugene 
W. Meyer, Rita J. Micker, Julian S. Mikell. 

Thomas Oakley Miller, Donald M. Mill- 
horn, Nancy M. Monahan, Paula E. Moran, 
Judith M. Morrow, Margaret E. Moser, 
Jean Lucille Mountain, Martin J. Mulroe, 
Kathryn £. Murphy, Susan E. Neary, 
Thomas W. Neely, Jr., Richard B. Noss, 
Angel R. Nunez, Karen Elaine Ohmans, 
Mauri Lynda Osheroff, Alicia A. Page, 
Lucy M. Parise, Berry Parsons, Moses L. 
Perry, Jr., Katherine C. Peterson, Patricia 
J. Pfister, Clem Price, Jr., Grace A. Price, 
Sara A. Prosser, Aurelia Marie Pucinski, 
Richard K. Pyle, Waltraud Queiser, James 
J. Raley, Jr., Elizabeth J. Rantz, Beverly 
M. Richardson. 

George E. Richardson, Brenda E. 
Richey, Vincent C. Riek, Vincent P. Rior- 
dan, Gayle M. Robinson, Jerrold C. 
Rodesch, Sadie |. Rogers, Alethea S. 
Rudd, Daniel R. Saig, Judith Ann Samuel- 
son, Eileen M. Schneider, Suzanne Seke- 


PERSONNEL | Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Doud, Alden Lowell, L; Gaither, H. 
Rowan, L. 
GS-14 
Futterman, Stanley N., L. 


GS-13 
Coe, L. Dayton, 2rd, CU; Duke, Virginia 
C., L; Patton, Madeline S., L; Quaid, 
Daniel L., O/FSI. 


GS-12 
Gahn, Roland F., OPR/GS; Gibson, 
Stephen L., L; Hochberg, Sheldon E., L; 
Lieblich, William C., L; Massey, Eugene 
A., Jr., L; Stansbury, Dorothy W., O/FSI; 
Wells, Julius S., PPT. 


GS-11 
Cobates, Katherine J., L; Dretzka, Le- 
nore J., PPT; Eastman, Hope B., L; Gub- 
man, Irwin L., ACDA; Mortimer, Peter M., 
L; Newcomer, Thomas R., PPT; Wallin, 
Peter L., L. 


GS-9 
Davis, Shirley W., PPT; Hess, Fanny 
Frances, S/S-S; Kalal, Kathleen A., PPT; 
Mobley, Homer R., PPT; Ramierez, Jose 
M., O/FSI; Tamanini, Pauline A., E. 
GS-8 
Carter, Mildred A., L; Gilbert, Iris J., 
G/PM; Hobgood, Willie D., O/EP; Jenkins, 


be 


Wardell L., OC; Myers, Gloria C., SCI; 
Watts, Norris B., OC; Williams, Barbara 
P., G/PM; Withey, Verna J., E. 
GS-7 

Boden, Billie J. A., H; Brown, David M., 
PPT; Carlos, Ezilda A., CU; Fleri, M. 
Sandra, S/FW; Hosier, Gertrude M., O/ 
FSI; McGuigan, Kathleen, ACDA; Sefter, 
Catherine A., S/AL; Sink, Beulah M., SCI; 


Sparks, Nora C., G/PM; Wines, Darrell L., 
O/FSI. 


GS-5 

Baumann, Marie L., O/FSI; Beardsley, 
Anne K., PPT; Carroll, Bette J., PER/PSD; 
Gray, Edward S., OPR/FSD; Hernandez, 
Herman L., PPT; Larocco, Antionette M., 
IGA; Mack, Deborah C., CU; Mills, Brenda 
K., PPT; Morris, Patricia M., PER/BEX; 
Oliver, Joan R., PPT; Packard, Helen D., 
O/FSI; Schwartz, Helen, CU; Smith, 
Thelma C., PPT; Williams, Sandra K., 
ACDA. 


GS-4 
Alkirie, Patricia J., O/FSI; Bunch, S. 
Faye, O/FSI; Custis, Geraline, OC; French, 
Judy A., O/FSI; Hill Norma J., PER/EMP; 
Miller, Lynne Ellen, PER/CMA; McCants, 
Myra M., PPT; Nemcoff, Elizabeth Ann, 
PPT; Walters, Jannie !., SCA/VO; Wiggles- 

worth, Barbara J., PPT. 


GS-3 


Lambis, Angela, PPT; Nathan, Marie 
A., OPR/FSD; Wright, Lillie P., PPT. 


rak, Hamilton L. Shields, Jr., Josephine 
T. Shore, Robert Siegel, Roberta Ann 
Simpson, Robert J. Skotz, Donna Jo 
Soviero, Kenneth B. Spaulding, Alex. 
andra D. Stein, Susan C. Stetina, Robert 
K. Stevens, Vena Diane Stokes, Janet M. 
Storm, James . Stormes,: Marilyn 
Strauss, Lawrence N. Strenger, Henry 
Bernard Stryker, Ill, Donald P. Swisher, 

Jeanne E. Taft, Donald D. Thalacker, 
Helen Mclinturff Thompson, Mildred A. 
Thorwart, Janice A. Toran, Constance Ann 
fousignant, John D. Tressler, Tannis E. 
Valley, Jane E. Wall, Virginia M. Wallace, 
Sally C. Warner, Judith A. Wasserman, 
Joseph G. J. Webb, Joseph H. Weiss, W. 
Dennis West, Katharine Elkus White, 
Allen S. Whiting, Barbara J. Wilfand, 
Charlotte M. Williams, Eileen E. Williams, 
Chery! Q. Wilson, Richard A. Wolfe, Vicki 
L. Younts, Marlene Yurchak, Patricia L. 
Zepul, Ellen L. Zevin, Burton Leslie Zis- 
kind. 


FSS PROMOTIONS 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Frances N. Audebert, Raymond 
Blythe, Mavine M. Bronikowski, 
Roger N. Cohen, James B. Fletcher, 
C. Gaynelle Johnston, Frank T. 
Kunsman, Frances L. Masterman, 
Donald C. Rek, Gladys O. Rigsby, 
Gene A. Thornton, Linda A. Thurs 
by and Carolyn S. Whitaker. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Beverly J. Berges, Carolyn I. Carr, 
Anne L. Ennis, Merrilyn Johnson, 
Natalie R. Johnson, Katheryne 
Loughran, Gyneth Jo Meyer, Delia 
Ozeta and Mary Anne Piar. 


CORRECTION 


Erroneous information given the 
News LETTER resulted in the publi 
cation of two incorrect items in the 
October issue. Mrs. Beulah M. Craig 
was incorrectly listed under GS4 
promotions; she was promoted t 
GS-4 in September, 1967. And Miss 
Frances E. Jackson resigned, rather 
than retired, after 22 years of serv 
ice. 


55 Million Africans 
Inoculated for Smallpox 


In a two-year campaign that is jus 
over the halfway mark, 55 millio 
Africans have been inoculated agains! 
smallpox in a U.S.-assisted campaig 
to eliminate the disease from 19 ni 
tions of West and Central Africa. 

In addition, more than nine milliot 
children have been vaccinated sim 
taneously against measles. 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
> ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


This list of current publications on for- 
eign affairs was compiled by the Library 
of the Department. 


Areas and Peoples 


ADAMS, Thomas. Cyprus Between 
East and West. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 
1968. 92p. $2.25 

BERGSON, Abram. Planning and Pro- 
ductivity under Soviet Socialism. Pitts- 
burgh: Carnegie-Mellon Univ., 1968. 95p. 
$4.00 

BESHIR, Mohamed. The Southern 
Sudan; Background to Conflict. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. 192p. $7.50 

BYFORD-JONES, W. The Lightning 
War (Israel-Arab War). Indianapolis: 
Bobbs, 1968. 229p. $5.00 

CAVES, Richard. Britain’s Economic 
Prospects. Washington, Brookings, 1968. 
510p. $7.50 

CONQUEST, Robert. Ed. Justice and 
the Legal System in the U.S.S.R. New 
York: Praeger, 1968. 152p. $5.00 

CONQUEST, Robert. Ed. The Soviet 
Police System. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
103p. $5.00 

COWAN, Laing G. The Dilemma of 
Africa Independence. New York: Walker, 
1968. 167p. $5.95 

EL-KAMMASH, Magdi M. Economic 
Development and Planning in Egypt. 
New York: Praeger, 1968. 408p. $15.00 

GORDON, David C. Women of AIl- 
geria; An Essay on Change. Cambridge: 
a Univ. Press, 1968. 98p. Pap. 


KNUSEL, Jack L. West German Aid 
to Developing Nations. New York: 
Praeger, 1968. 214p. $12.50 

KYRIAKIDES, Stanley. Cyprus: Con- 
stitutionalism and Crisis Government. 
Philadelphia: Univ. of Pa. Press, 1968. 
212p. $6.50 

MACGREGOR-HASTIE, Roy. Africa; 
Background for Today. New York: Cri- 
terion, 1968. 193p. $4.00 

MACPHEE, Archibald Marshall. Kenya. 
New York: Praeger, 1968. 238p. $6.50 

MITCHELL, Sir Harold Paton. Con- 
temporary Politics and Economics in the 
Caribbean. Athens: Ohio Univ. Press, 
1968. 520p. $10.00 

MOMSEN, Richard P. Brazil; A Giant 
Stirs. Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand, 
1968. 144p. Pap. $1.75 

NIDDRIE, David L. South Africa; 
Nation or Nations? Princeton, N.J.: Van 
Nostrand, 1968. 176p. Pap. $1.75 

PAN AMERICAN UNION. Dept. of 
Economic Affairs. The Alliance for Prog- 
ress and Latin-American Development 
Prospects: A Five-Year Review, 1¥61- 
1965. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1968. 
213p. $6.00 

PIKE, John G. Malawi; A _ Political 
and Economic History. New York: 
Praeger, 1968. 248p. $6.50 

PINCUS, Joseph. The 
Paraguay. New York: 
517p. $19.50 

RAYMOND, Ellsworth L. The Soviet 
ae New York: Macmillan, 1968. 462p. 

95 


Economy of 
Praeger, 1968. 


REGIONAL Integration and the Trade 
of Latin America. New York: Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, 1968. 
104p. Pap. $2.50 

SHOUP, Paul. Communism and the 
Yugoslav National Question. New York: 
Columbia, 1968. 308p. $9.50 

STACEY, Frank A. The Government 
of Modern Britain. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1968. 419p. $7.20 

STOKES, Charles J. Transportation 
and Economic Development in Latin 
America. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
204p. $12.50 

STRASSMANN, Wolfgang. Technolog- 
ical Change and Economic Development; 
the Manufacturing Experience of Mexico 
and Puerto Rico. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1968. 353 p. $12.50 

TUGWELL, Rexford G. The Stricken 
Land; the Story of Puerto Rico. New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1968. 704p. 
$25.00 


Biography 


JOHNSON, Haynes B. Fulbright; the 
Dissenter. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1968. 321p. $6.95 

LACOUTURE, Jean. Ho Chi Minh; A 
Political Biography. New York: Random, 
1968. 313p. $5.95 


Diplomatic History 


DINERSTEIN, Herbert S. Fifty Years 
of Soviet Foreign Policy. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins, 1968. 73p. $1.95 

HARTKE, Vance. The American Crisis 
in Vietnam. Indianapolis: Bobbs, 1968. 
163p. $5.95 

KAPLAN, Lawrence S. Ed. NATO 
and the Policy of Containment. Boston: 
Heath, 1968. 114p. Pap. $1.95 

KRASLOW, David. The Secret Search 
for Peace in Vietnam. New York: 
Random, 1968. 247p. $5.95 

LUARD, David E. Conflict and Peace 
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